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Proview and Comment 


EMINGWAY’S Nobel Prize-winner, 
The Old Man and the Sea, can be 
read at various levels of awareness to a 
greater extent than any of the author’s 
earlier works. For that reason, the 
novel has been popular among high 
school students. Leo Gurko finds in 
the book a natural extension of trends 
in Hemingway’s earlier work but a new 
note of affirmation. 


Grorce H, Henry approaches “Vi- 
talizing the Teaching of Literature” 
through nothing short of a complete re- 
examination of the place of English in 
the total curriculum. Perspective rather 
than devices is his theme. 


From a statewide study of practices 
in theme correcting in California, W1L- 
LIAM J. Dusev offers some significant 
suggestions, (Another teacher will ex- 


amine the problem of theme correcting | 


in an early issue. ) 


Ricuarp G. DECKER knows how to 
get students talking—and then how to 
teach them to talk better. He tells how in 
“Studying Conversation via Pupil 
Problems.” 


For those many (we hope!) readers 
itching to break into print, AUDREY 
Kwirt offers encouragement and sug- 


gestions in “English Teachers Can 
Write, Too.” The article’s the thing! 


By request, JoHN R. SEARLES has 
compiled a list of sources of free and 
inexpensive materials for English 
teachers. The editor feels that the list 
is highly valuable, but the detail work in 
compiling it is prodigious. However, it 
will be brought up to date for publica- 
tion at regular intervals if readers 
think it worthwhile. A postcard, please, 
with your reactions. 


“Snop TALK” centers this time on 
ideas for teaching writing. In addition 
there is one teacher’s illuminating ex- 
perience with a Sunday magazine—hu- 
man interest and a warning! 

Incidentally, if you (like the editor 
before he began editing) are in the 
habit of skipping through the depart- 
ments, try reading them through this 
time. It’s amazing what you find in all 
that nine- and ten-point print! 

The tentative but necessarily incom- 
plete program for the New York con- 
vention is included. Further comment 
on the convention is found in the 
“COUNCILETTER.” Those planning to at- 
tend the national meeting will want to 
study the proposed amendments to the 
NCTE Constitution. 
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The Heroic Impulse in 
The Old Man and the Sea 


of Hemingway’s novels em- 
phasize what men cannot do, and 
define the world’s limitations, cruelties, 
or built-in evil. The Old Man and the 
Sea is remarkable for its stress on what 
men can do and on the world as an 
arena where heroic deeds are possible. 
The universe inhabited by Santiago, the 
old Cuban fisherman, is not free of 
tragedy and pain but these are tran- 
scended, and the affirming tone is in 
sharp contrast with the pessimism per- 
meating such books as The Sun Also 
Rises and A Farewell to Arms. 

One aspect of this universe, familiar 
from the earlier works, is its change- 
lessness. The round of Nature—which 
includes human nature—is not only 
eternal but eternally the same. The sun 
not only rises, it rises always, and sets 
and rises again without change of 
rhythm. The relationship of Nature to 
man proceeds through basic patterns 
that never vary. Therefore, despite the 
fact that a story by Hemingway is 


Leo Gurko is head of the English De- 
partment at Hunter College. He is the 
author of The Angry Decade and 
Heroes, Highbrows and the Popular 
Mind. 


Leo Gurxo 


always full of action, the action takes 
place inside a world that is fundamen- 
tally static. 

Moreover, its processes are purely 
secular in character: Hemingway’s fig- 
ures are often religious but their reli- 
gion is peripheral rather than central 
to their lives. In The Old Man and the 
Sea, Santiago, the principal figure, is a 
primitive Cuban, at once religious and 
superstitious. Yet neither his religion 
nor his superstitious beliefs are relevant 
to his tragic experience with the great 
marlin; they do not create it or in any 
way control its meaning. The fisherman 
himself, knowing what it is all about, 
relies on his own resources and not on 
God (in whom he devoutly believes, 
just as Jake Barnes, while calling him- 
self a bad Catholic, is also a devout be- 
liever). If he succeeds in catching the 
fish, he “will say ten Our Fathers and 
ten Hail Marys... and make a pil- 
grimage to the Virgen de Cobre,” but 
these are rituals that come after the 
event and have no significant relation- 
ship with it. 

In this universe, changeless and bare 
of divinity, everyone has his fixed role 
to play. Santiago’s role is to pursue the 
great marlin, “That which I was born 
for,” he reflects; the marlin’s is to live 
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in the deepest parts of the sea and es- 
cape the pursuit of man. The two of 
them struggle with each other to the 
death, but without animosity or hatred. 
On the contrary, the old man feels a 
deep affection and admiration for the 
fish. He admires its great strength as 
it pulls his skiff out to sea, and becomes 
conscious of its nobility as the two 
grow closer and closer together, in 
spirit as well as space, during their 
long interlude on the Gulf Stream. In 
the final struggle between them, his 
hands bleeding, his body racked with 
fatigue and pain, the old man reflects 
in his exhaustion: 

You are killing me, fish... . But you 
have a right to. Never have I seen a 
greater, or more beautiful, or a calmer or 


a more noble thing than you, brother. Come 
on and kill me. I do not care who kills who. 


On the homeward journey, with the 
marlin tied to the boat and already 
under attack from sharks, Santiago es- 
tablishes his final relationship with the 
fish, that great phenomenon of Nature: 

You did not kill the fish only to keep 
alive and to sell for food, he thought. You 
killed him for pride and because you are a 
fisherman. You loved him when he was alive 
and you loved him after. If you love him, 
it is not a sin to kill him. 


A sense of brotherhood and love, in 
a world in which everyone is killing or 
being killed, binds together the crea- 
tures of Nature, establishes between 
them a unity and an emotion which 
transcends the destructive pattern in 
which they are caught. In the eternal 
round, each living thing, man and ani- 
mal, acts out its destiny according to 
the drives of its species, and in the proc- 
ess becomes a part of the profound 
harmony of the natural universe. This 
harmony, taking into account the hard 
facts of pursuit, violence, and death 
but reaching a stage of feeling beyond 


them, is a primary aspect of Heming- 
way’s view of the world. Even the 
sharks have their place. They are 
largely scavengers, but the strongest 
and most powerful among them, the 
great Mako shark which makes its way 
out of the deep part of the sea, shares 
the grandeur of the marlin. Santiago 
kills him but feels identified with him 
as well: 

But you enjoyed killing the dentuso, he 
thought. He lives on the live fish as you do. 
He is not a scavenger nor just a moving 
appetite as some sharks are. He is beautiful 
and noble and knows no fear of anything. 


Nature not only has its own har- 
mony and integration but also its de- 
grees of value. Jn the Old Man and the 
Sea this is contained in the idea of 
depth. The deeper the sea the more 
valuable the creatures living there and 
the more intense the experience de- 
riving from it. On the day that he 
catches the great marlin, the old man 
goes much farther out than the other 
fishermen and casts bait in much deeper 
water. The marlin itself is a denizen of 
the profounder depths. Even the Mako 
shark lives in the deep water and its 
speed, power, and directness are quali- 
ties associated with depth. There are, 
in fact, two orders in every species: the 
great marlins and the lesser, the great 
sharks and the smaller, bad-smelling, 
purely scavenger sharks who dwell in 
shallower water and attack with a sly 
indirectness in demeaning contrast with 
the bold approach of the Mako. There 
are also two kinds of men—as there 
have always been in Hemingway—the 
greater men and the lesser, heroes and 
ordinary humans. 

To be a hero means to dare more 
than other men, to expose oneself to 
greater dangers, and therefore more 
greatly to risk the possibilities of defeat 
and death. On the eighty-fifth day after 


THE HEROIC IMPULSE 


catching his last fish, Santiago rows 
far beyond the customary fishing 
grounds; as he drops his lines into 
water of unplumbed depth he sees the 
other fishermen, looking very small, 
strung out in a line far inland between 
himself and the shore. Because he is 
out so far, he catches the great fish. 
But because the fish is so powerful, it 
pulls his skiff even farther out—so far 
from shore than that they cannot get 
back in time to prevent the marlin being 
chewed to pieces by the sharks. 

“IT shouldn’t have gone out so far, fish,” he 

said, “Neither for you nor for me. I’m sorry, 
fish.” 
The greatness of the experience and the 
inevitability of the loss are bound up 
together. Nature provides us with 
boundless opportunities for the great 
experience if we have it in us to re- 
spond. The experience carries with it its 
heavy tragic price. No matter. It is 
worth it. When Santiago at last re- 
turns with the marlin still lashed to the 
skiff but eaten away to the skeleton, he 
staggers uphill to his hut groaning 
under the weight of the mast. He falls 
asleep exhausted and dreams of the 
African lions he had seen in his 
younger days at sea. The next morning 
the other fishermen gaze in awe at the 
size of the skeleton, measure it to see 
by how much it is recordbreaking, 
while the reverential feeling of the boy, 
Manolin, for the fisherman is strongly 
reenforced. Everyone has somehow 
been uplifted by the experience. Even 
on the lowest, most ignorant level, it 
creates a sensation. The tourists in the 
last scene of the story mistake the mar- 
lin for a shark but they too are struck 
by a sense of the extraordinary. 

The world not only contains the pos- 
sibilities of heroic adventure and emo- 
tion to which everyone, on whatever 
level, can respond, but it also has con- 
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tinuity. Santiago is very old and has 
not much time left. But he has been 
training Manolin to pick up where he 
leaves off. The boy has been removed 
by his parents from the old man’s boat 
because of his bad luck, but this in no 
way diminishes the boy’s eagerness to 
be like Santiago. The master-pupil re- 
lationship between them suggests that 
the heroic impulse is part of a tradi- 
tional process handed down from one 
generation to another, that the world is 
a continuous skein of possibility and 
affirmation. This affirming note, sub- 
dued in Hemingway’s earlier fiction, is 
sounded here with unambiguous and 
unrestricted clarity. 

Indeed, Santiago is the clearest rep- 
resentation of the hero because he is 
the only major character in Heming- 
way who has not been permanently 
wounded or disillusioned. His heroic 
side is suggested throughout. Once, in 
Casablanca, he defeated a huge negro 
from Cienfuegos at the hand game and 
was referred to thereafter as El 
Campéon. Now in his old age, he is 
hero-worshipped by Manolin who wants 
always to fish with him, or, when 
he cannot, at least to help him even 
with his most menial chores. At sea 
Santiago, sharing the Cuban craze 
for baseball, thinks frequently of Joe 
DiMaggio, the greatest ballplayer of 
his generation, and wonders whether 
DiMaggio, suffering from a bone spur 
in his heel, ever endured the pain which 
the marlin is now subjecting him to. 
And at night, when he sleeps, he 
dreams of lions playing on the beaches 
of Africa. The constant association 
with the king of ballplayers and the 
king of beasts adds to the old man’s 
heroic proportions. He is heroic even 
in his bad luck. The story opens with 
the announcement that he has gone 
eighty-four days without taking a fish 
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—ordinary men are seldom afflicted 
with disaster so outsized. 

Heightening and intensifying these 
already magnified effects is the extra- 
ordinary beauty of Nature which coz- 
ens and bemuses us with its sensuous 
intoxications. The account of the sea 
coming to life at dawn is one of the 
most moving passages in the story, 
supplemented later at rhapsodic inter- 
vals by the drama of the great pursuit. 
This comes to its visual climax with the 
first great jump of the marlin when, 
for the first time, Santiago sees the 
gigantic size of his prey. Hemingway 
pays very close attention to the rippling 
and fluting of the water, to wind cur- 
rents, the movements of turtles, fish, 
and birds, the rising of sun and stars. 
One is filled not simply with a sense 
of Nature’s vastness, but of her en- 
chantment. This enchantment adds an 
aesthetic dimension to Santiago’s ad- 
venture, an adventure whose heroism 
invests it with moral meaning and 
whose invocation of comradeship and 
identity supply it with emotional gran- 
deur. 

Within this universe, where there is 
no limit to the depth of experience, 
learning how to function is of the 
greatest importance. It is not enough 
to have will; one must also have tech- 
nique. If will is what enables one to 
live, technique is what enables one to 
live successfully. Santiago is not a 
journeyman fisherman, but a superb 
craftsman who knows his business 
thoroughly and always practices it with 
great skill. He keeps his lines straight 
where others allow them to drift with 
the current. “It is better to be lucky,” 
he thinks. “But I would rather be exact. 
Then when luck comes you are ready.” 
To be ready—with all one’s profes- 
sional as well as psychological resources 
—that is the imperative. One reason 


that Hemingway’s stories are so 
crammed with technical details about 
fishing, hunting, bull-fighting, boxing, 
and war—so much so that they often 
read like manuals on these subjects—is 
his belief that professional technique is 
the quickest and surest way of under- 
standing the physical processes of 
Nature, of getting into the thing itself. 
Men should study the world in which 
they are born as the most serious of all 
subjects; they can live in it only as they 
succeed in handling themselves with 
skill. Life is more than an endurance 
contest. It is also an art, with rules, 
rituals, and methods that, once learned, 
lead on to mastery. 

Furthermore, when the great trial 
comes, one must be alone. The pressure 
and the agony cannot be shared or 
sloughed off on others, but must be en- 
dured alone. Santiago, his hands 
chafed and bleeding from the pull of 
the marlin, his face cut, in a state of 
virtual prostration from his struggle, 
several times wishes the boy were with 
him to ease the strain, but it is es- 
sential that he go unaccompanied, that 
in the end he rely on his own resources 
and endure his trial unaided. At the 
bottom of this necessity for solitari- 
ness, there is the incurable reliance on 
the individual which makes Heming- 
way the great contemporary inheritor 
of the romantic tradition. The strip- 
ping down of existence to the struggle 
between individual man and the natural 
world, during the course of which he 
rises to the highest levels of himself, 
has an early echo in Keats’ line “Then 
on the shore of the wide world I stand 
alone. .. .” In modern fiction it is Mel- 
ville and Conrad who give this theme 
its most significant shape. The mysteri- 
ous, inscrutable, dramatic Nature into 
which their heroes plunge themselves in 
search of their own self-realization sup- 
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plies Hemingway with the scaffolding 
for The Old Man and the Sea. Like 
Captain Ahab, like Lord Jim, Santiago 
is pitched into the dangerous ocean; 
for only there, and with only himself 
to fall back on, can he work out his 
destiny and come to final terms with 
life. 

The concept of the hero whose tri- 
umph consists of stretching his own 
powers to their absolute limits regard- 
less of the physical results gives The 
Old Man and the Sea a special place 
among its author’s works. It confronts 
us with a man who is not only capable 
of making the ultimate effort, but 
makes it successfully and continuously. 
This theme of affirmation, that had 
begun to be struck in Across the River 
and into the Trees, is present here much 
more convincingly. Colonel Cantwell of 
the immediately preceding novel is for- 
ever talking about his heroism; San- 
tiago acts his out. Cantwell reminisces 
on past triumphs; the old fisherman 
demonstrates them before our eyes. 
The strain of boastful exhibitionism 
that causes some readers to regard 
Hemingway as an adolescent Byron 
spoiled Cantwell’s story. It is almost 
totally absent from Santiago’s. 

Here we have entered a world which 
has to some degree recovered from the 
gaping wounds that made it so fright- 
ening a place in the early stories. The 
world which injured Jake Barnes so 
cruelly, pointlessly deprived Lieutenant 
Henry of his one love, destroyed Harry 
Morgan at the height of his powers, 
and robbed Robert Jordan of his politi- 
cal idealism has now begun to regain 
its balance. It is no longer the bleak trap 
within which man is doomed to strug- 
gle, suffer, and die as bravely as he can, 
but a meaningful, integrated structure 
that challenges our resources, holds 
forth rich emotional rewards for those 
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who live in it daringly and boldly 
though continuing to exact heavy pay- 
ment from them in direct proportion to 
how far they reach out. There is no 
less tragedy than before, but this has 
lost its bleakness and accidentality, and 
become purposive. It is this sense of 
purposiveness that makes its first ap- 
pearance in Hemingway’s philosophy, 
and sets off The Old Man and the Sea 
from his other fiction. 

After the first World War the tradi- 
tional hero disappeared from Western 
literature, to be replaced in one form 
or another by Kafka’s Mr. K. Heming- 
way’s protagonists, from Nick Adams 
on, were hemmed in like Mr. K. by a 
bewildering cosmos which held them in 
a tight vise. The huge complicated 
mushrooming of politics, society, and 
the factory age began to smother free- 
dom of action on the individual’s part. 
In his own life Hemingway tended to 
avoid the industrialized countries in- 
cluding his own, and was drawn from 
the start to the primitive places of 
Spain, Africa, and Cuba. For there, the 
ancient struggle and harmony between 
man and Nature still existed, and the 
heroic possibilities so attractive to 
Hemingway’s temperament had freer 
play. At last, in the drama of Santiago, 
a drama entirely outside the framework 
of modern society and its institutions, 
he was able to bring these possibilities 
to their first full fruition, and re-dis- 
cover, in however specialized a context, 
the hero lost in the twentieth century. 

Thus The Old Man and the Sea is 
the culmination of Hemingway’s long 
search for disengagement from the so- 
cial world and total entry into the na- 
tural. This emerges in clearer focus 
than ever before as one of the major 
themes in his career both as writer and 
man. Jake and Bill are happy only in 
the remote countryside outside Bur- 
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guete, away from the machinery of 
postwar Europe. It is when Lieutenant 
Henry signs his separate peace, deserts 
from the Italian army, and retires with 
his love to the high Swiss mountains 
far removed from the man-made butch- 
ery of the war that he enjoys his brief 
moment of unclouded bliss. The de- 
feated writer in “The Snows of Kili- 
manjaro,” as he lies dying, laments his 
inability to free himself from the com- 
plicated temptations of money, fashion, 
the life of sophisticated dilettantism, 
and thinks of his lost talent as resting 
unspoiled on the remote virginal snows 
cresting the summit of an African 
mountain (height on land is plainly the 
moral equivalent in Hemingway to 
depth in the sea). Robert Jordan must 
first disengage himself from the politi- 
cal machinery of Spain before the act 
of sacrificing his life for his comrades 
can acquire its note of pure spiritual 
exaltation. 

The movement to get out of society 
and its artifices is not motivated by the 
desire to escape but by the desire for 
liberation. Hemingway seeks to im- 
merse himself totally in Nature not to 
“evade his responsibilities” but to free 
his moral and emotional self. Since life 
in society is necessarily stunting and 
artificial, cowardice consists not of 
breaking out of it but of continuing in 
it. To be true to oneself makes a return 
to the lost world of Nature categorically 
imperative. And that lost world, as The 
Old Man and the Sea reveals, has its 
own responsibilties, disciplines, morali- 
ties, and all-embracing meaning quite 
the equivalent of anything present in 
society and of much greater value be- 
cause it makes possible a total response 
to the demands upon the self. Santiago 
is the first of the main figures in Hem- 
ingway who is not an American, and 
who is altogether free of the entangle- 
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ments of modern life. It is toward the 
creation of such a figure that Heming- 
way has been moving, however ob- 
scurely, from the beginning. His ability 
to get inside this type of character with- 
out the fatal self-consciousness that 
mars so much literary “primitivism”’ is 
a measure of how far he has succeeded, 
in imagination at least, in freeing him- 
self from the familiar restraints of 
convention. 

In this movement from the confine- 
ments of society to the challenges of 
Nature, Hemingway is most closely 
linked to Conrad. Conrad thrust his 
Europeans into the pressures of the 
Malayan archipelago and darkest Af- 
rica because he was convinced that only 
when removed from the comforts and 
protective mechanisms of civilization 
could they be put to the test. In his one 
London novel, The Secret Agent, Con- 
rad demonstrated that suffering and 
tragedy were as possible in Brixton and 
Camberwell as off the Java coast; hero- 
ism, however, was not, and The Secret 
Agent stands as his one major work 
that remained hero-less. This embracing 
of Nature has nothing of Rousseau in 
it; it is not a revulsion against the cor- 
ruption and iniquity of urban life. It is, 
instead, a flight from safety and the 
atrophying of the spirit produced by 
safety. It is for the sake of the libera- 
tion of the human spirit rather than the 
purification of social institutions that 
Conrad and Hemingway play out their 
lonely dramas in the bosom of Nature. 

Because The Old Man and the Sea 
records this drama in its most success- 
full form, it gives off in atmosphere 
and tone a buoyant sense of release that 
is new in Hemingway. The story, then, 
may well be less a capstone of Heming- 
way’s extraordinary career to date than 
a fresh emotional point of departure 
for the work to come. 
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Toward Vitalizing 


SHALL NOT propose a way to put 

new vigor into the teaching of 
Beowulf or to show how to bring /dylls 
of the King closer to adolescent needs 
(or how to pry it out of the English 
curriculum!) or how to match recur- 
ring adolescent concerns with appropri- 
ate readings. To pass around a bag 
of devices for one to take home may 
lead to short-term enthusiasm but 
hardly to fundamental improvement, 
because devices picked up at various 
sessions at the same convention seldom 
proceed from a common principle that 
ties them together in a cumulative way. 
Thus I deliberately aim to be theoreti- 
cal, on the assumption that in the long 
run such analysis will be most practical 
for the teaching of literature. 

I believe that there are basic matters 
profoundly affecting the teaching of 
literature that need to be thought 
through carefully by a whole teaching 
faculty, by the English department in 
particular, before there can be signifi- 
cant reform in the teaching of litera- 
ture. True, some teachers here and 
there by sheer force of personality may 
overcome the prevailing curriculum 
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difficulties and the current social con- 
ditions hampering the teaching of liter- 
ature in a local situation, but person- 
ality and a notebook full of devices 
culled from the English Journal and 
from conventions can hardly have more 
than a sporadic effect on English teach- 
ing across the land. The position of this 
paper is that certain viewpoints that 
now influence the teaching of literature 
must be changed before it can be re- 
vitalized—that is, before literature can 
become a greater force in the life of 
youth than it now is. 

The proportions of the task must be 
sketched in: we must recognize that 
youth from shack, marsh, slum, cross- 
roads, backwoods, quick-shingled de- 
velopments, and with every known 
human vagary, sit before us, generally 
well-fed and multi-gadget bred, yet not 
in the main “iooking up, holding wonder 
like a cup” but “leaden-eyed,” seldom 
having experienced the grand moments 
of life; for increasingly, under the anx- 
iety of maintaining a material stand- 
ard, their parents do not generally think 
of self-development as part of a stand- 
ard of living, or of living a life. In fact, 
English-as-life-adjustment looks as if 
it is becoming but an adjunct to help 
their offspring to be still better physi- 
cally fed. And let us watch our students 
where they go, more and more of them 
every year: to the millions of dead-end 
jobs ever opening up from a push-but- 
ton economy. Frankly, mustn’t we as- 
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sume that in the next fifty years there 
will be no “wonder-device” in the teach- 
ing of reading that will move millions of 
youth up the scaled scores of reading 
comprehension? Maybe we can im- 
prove the situation, not with a new de- 
vice, but with a new attitude. Maybe, 
first, we must come to realize that the 
teaching of reading is not the same as 
the teaching of literature. Perhaps Eng- 
lish needs to ask what the teaching of 
literature is for, and to get at this ques- 
tion it may need to know how it can 
best relate itself to other subjects in the 
high school. To repeat, maybe we ought 
to examine our viewpoints before we 
search for the Eldorado of method. 


English and The School Curriculum 


Our first main point is that the teach- 
ing of literature will not be improved 
much if English teachers just keep 
looking at their own courses ; they must 
try to understand what the particular 
role of literature is in the total cur- 
riculum pattern. Most theorizing in the 
teaching of literature is content to re- 
main at the innocuous stage of defining 
the role of English in general educa- 
tion while at the same time, in the main, 
regarding with suspicion actual at- 
tempts to install a general education 
program. And so with little leadership 
from English departments the destiny 
of literature in the high school is falling 
out of the hands of English teachers 
and is increasingly being decided by the 
newly created curriculum directors, by 
state department supervisors, adminis- 
trators, and workshop consultants who 
now generally regard English as just 
another subject to which to parcel out 
a part of a total list of problem-centered 
units. To be explicit, let me point out 
that the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development is seem- 
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ingly becoming a stronger influence on 
English than is the National Council of 
Teachers of English! 

This shift in leadership is going on 
simply because when attempted schemes 
for a better integration of subject mat- 
ter called general education came into 
being a decade or so ago, often named 
common learnings or core program at 
the high school levels, English teachers 
by and large were skeptical toward 
them and at times very hostile. The so- 
ical studies people generally make of the 
core a study of problems and current 
issues in the objective sense; the study 
of human motive, of the heights and 
depths of character, the emotional, in- 
tuitive kind of communication so dis- 
tinctive of the arts is treated inci- 
dentally if at all. English teachers know 
quite well that the problem method does 
not bring into play the full range of the 
human mind, does not create appreci- 
ation, sympathy, a search for the mean- 
ing of life, the resolution of normative 
beliefs, of the value system in which the 
problem is embedded. Of course, Eng- 
lish was fearful of the core as thus in- 
terpreted, But English might have re- 
stored the balance or even taken the 
lead had it not remained aloof and com- 
plained on the sidelines. The editors of 
the recent volumes of the NCTE have 
at last looked at English from the first 
grade through the graduate school 
and have provided us all with many 
new insights (I for one do not wish 
to minimize this achievement); but 
English has now to look horizon- 
tally at the other subjects on its sides, 
to note how chaotic the total curriculum 
is. Once English was far in advance in 
curriculum pioneering, with The Ex- 
perience Curriculum of 1935 and The 
Correlated Curriculum of 1936. Now 
it is hesitant toward seeking a reason- 
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able unity in the total curriculum of the 
high school, becoming in some quarters 
a drag on total curriculum improve- 
ment and very often aimless in respect 
to its own purpose in that total improve- 
ment. The curriculum of the high school 
cannot be refurbished by each subject 
polishing itself alone. The unity hoped 
for by general education demands a 
new mode of integration, and within 
that integration English should seek to 
preserve as inviolate for American 
youth its one priceless contribution— 
the transcendent moment, the height- 
ened consciousness of a purpose in life. 
In a success-haunted age and a vision- 
less, all-too-lifelike school, nothing less 
will do. English has missed a great op- 
portunity, I believe, but it still has time 
to repair the loss if it helps in the re- 
organization of the total curriculum 
that is slowly but steadily proceeding 
across our land. 

We all are aware that the curriculum 
has been added to continually for 
decades without much serious consid- 
eration of better integrating the new 
with the old. When the nature of 
adolescence was better perceived and 
adolescent concerns were given promi- 
nence in the curriculum, who was sup- 
posed to provide the new emphasis but 
the English teacher ? When oral expres- 
sion was seen by business as very much 
of a need, who was to meet the new 
demand but the English teacher? Well, 
depth psychology came along, followed 
by guidance, study of mass media, 
propaganda, human relations, world 
literature, family life, social grace, in- 
cluding grooming—and of course 
there were always reading, spelling, 
composition. All these were crowded 
into one period. The vocational people 
had complained for years that they 
were made a dumping ground; English 
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became a dumping ground, however, in 
a double sense: first, it encountered 
every pupil without exception, and, sec- 
ond, every new area of study has been, 
at one time or another, relegated to 
English. Especially has this been true in 
schools where the senior course in so- 
cial studies is elective. The strain and 
tension placed on English has become 
well nigh intolerable, no subject in the 
curriculum having a burden comparable 
to it; revising guides and discovering 
new materials serve merely as stopgaps 
without being any fundamental remedy. 
Nothing short of a consideration of the 
place of English in the total curriculum 
design will save it from the way it is 
going. 

Now English is really no course at 
all in the sense that algebra, plane 
geometry, chemistry, and French are 
courses. It is now a fusion of what in 
1870 was grammar, rhetoric, spelling, 
composition, speech, and _ literature, 
with all the more recent extras re- 
ferred to above thrown in. Maintaining 
a quantitative credit system of one- 
course-one-unit has made a mockery of 
a course quite eclectic in construction 
because it is the foundation of all other 
courses; yet it is given no more atten- 
tion in the curriculum than the others, 
being allotted a fifth or sixth of the 
curriculum like the rest, as if this equal 
slicing were some sort of academic 
equality. For some reason, though, 
homemaking, science, and vocational 
courses get two to three periods. In re- 
spect to reading and writing are we not, 
curriculum-wise, reaping just what we 
are sowing? 


English as General Education 


A few months ago an English 
teacher said to me that she was de- 
cidedly against the core program. About 
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an hour later she kept pointing out that 
English had too much to do and more 
was being expected of it all the time. I 
replied, “Do you realize that your 
school does have a core program?” 
When she looked blankly at me I 
added, “In your school English is un- 
officially serving that purpose.” Eng- 
lish has been asked to do in a makeshift 
way all that the core in other schools is 
supposed to do: teach a philosophy of 
life, a sense of values, a love of beauty ; 
build in guidance—the kind that reaches 
the inner life; and increase the skills of 
self-expression. This is what is wrong 
with English. In our disorganized cur- 
riculum it is undertaking the task of 
general education in its single brief 
period, which in itself has been a fusion 
ever since the 1890’s. Why not accept 
the task fully and be the core by asking 
for two periods of English? Let’s make 
English the heart of education that it 
truly is. It is the ideal subject matter 
for general education. To me there can 
be no thorough-going reform, revitali- 
zation in English, unless something so 
fundamental as literature embraces 
more of the curriculum. Fewer pupils 
take physics and chemistry every year, 
fewer elect language, fewer take ad- 
vanced algebra. What is left to take? 
In truth most schools are in doubt what 
courses to invent to fill the gap except 
more vocational work, distributive oc- 
cupations; and this is indeed the short- 
sighted way out. Why not take up the 
slack by offering a two-period, well- 
integrated course in self-expression, in 
a study of human nature and in the 
meaning of life? Let this course be the 
one that tries to relate all the others for 
the sake of the student. This is what 
English was always meant to be. In all 
ages, this has been the supreme mission 
of literature. 
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Before the teaching of literature can 
be vitalized, it would seem, English 
must. seek some theoretical framework 
from which its aims and objectives can 
be derived; these aims should fall with- 
in the larger scheme of restoring unity 
to the high school curriculum. It has to 
proclaim its own uniqueness and act 
upon it. If it does so, it will see that it 
has been getting too much like sociology 
on one hand, too much like psychology 
on the other, and it will be aware that 
it is more than a union of both; for it 
is Organic: it contains the whole child. 
It will refuse to be swallowed up with 
analysis of literary form under the in- 
fluence of small-scale university schol- 
arship; it will not embrace any kind of 
unit in the name of life-adjustment; it 
will refuse to be the catch-all for an 
improvised general education running 
a range of problems from selecting a 
vocational occupation to the idiosyn- 
crasies of mental disorder. Who knows 
today what shall go into English? Any- 
thing at all that comes to the mind of 
the teacher or of the pupils? So it 
seems. Is there no frame of reference 
to help us decide what should go into 
literature and how it should be or- 
ganized? 


The Role of Literature 


The study of literature, if it is to 
be vital, should aid the student in every 
high school year to think about the 
meaning of his own life, to view the 
range of human motive from revenge 
to martyrdom, and to note under what 
conditions man elects one or the other. 
Secondly, literature should bring all the 
other subjects of the student into a 
common focus. No subject in the 
school, without the aid of literature, can 
perform this task. It deals with human 
nature exclusively: its sorrows, its pit- 
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falls, its defeats, its evil; and it studies 
the courage, integrity, hope, and con- 
viction necessary to meet these. To re- 
duce literature study to objective tests, 
to confine it to workbooks, to chop 
it up into problems is to debase 
it. Certainly literature as taught in 
school has in all ages been an experi- 
ence far below the life that brought that 
very literature to birth, but recent 
trends are snuffing out even that little! 
To say that the content of literature is 
sociology and that English is a way of 
dealing with its form is to misunder- 
stand what literature is for and why it 
is created: that it creates a life of its 
own higher than the life it uses as its 
ingredients. 

The humanity of man lies not only 
in his intelligence but in his conscious- 
ness—in enriching the texture of its 
stream, in responding to more and more 
nuances of perception, in participating 
in a task with full devotion. Most of a 
pupil’s time in school should be given 
over to these qualities of experience. 
When one tries to teach these directly, 
without recourse to literature, as some 
Science Research monographs do—that 
is, attacking a youth’s problems per se 
—the response is invariably thin and 
meagre, lacking the projective warmth 
that literature fosters. Tackling the 
needs of youth without literature leads 
to self-confession or self-analysis for 
its own sake because such a way lacks 
the more universal measure. We talk 
about teaching the whole child, yet 
more and more deny the use of litera- 
ture in this large sense—a literature 
that itself is organic, being neither eco- 
nomics, nor sociology, nor psychology, 
nor history, nor politics, nor morality 
but all of these. 

There is a wide-spread belief, in aca- 
demic circles, that complex, subtle, and 
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difficult material holds greater educa- 
tional value than does simple material. 
It is a contemporary variation of the 
doctrine of mental discipline wherein 
Greek and Latin declensions and con- 
jugations were emery wheels par ex- 
cellence for sharpening mental tools. 
For those who still believe in it, com- 
prehension is an end. Admittedly com- 
prehension is important and every 
youth needs training in it, but for liter- 
ature it must always be a means of 
entering into significant meaning, into 
the affairs of the heart, the terrible and 
transcendental acts of man. No writer 
plunges into his art, be it poem, novel, 
or play, merely to provide a tool for 
sharpening his reader’s mind. Teachers 
of literature, staggering under the 
heavy burden of teaching all manner 
of youth to read well and chafing under 
the attacks of parents, are tempted to 
become solely preoccupied with com- 
prehension. The defense is that compre- 
hension is necessary before empathy 
or appreciation can properly take place. 
This is quite true. But the projection of 
one’s self into other selves in the high- 
est qualitative sense, wherein one is un- 
comfortable over those in less fortunate 
circumstances, can be encouraged and 
attained as well through literary works 
that require less struggle with compre- 
hension. When comprehension is made 
an end and the pupil cannot pierce the 
complexity however much he tries, 
there usually follows the defeatist at- 
titude on the part of teachers of select- 
ing material of lower reading level but 
without the accompanying moral and 
spiritual content, without the organic 
and emotional intensity, without, in 
short, the same high artistry. Artistry 
and complexity are not synonymous. 
The pupil, poring over workbooks and 
exercise pads, and hunting key concepts 
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to fill up empty blanks day in and day 
out—though the work of art be before 
him—seldom meets with overfilled 
heart the hero’s tragic moment of 
choice. As much as I should like every 
youth some day to be able to read 
Dante with delight, I will not be cha- 
grined if Dante’s pilgrimage be forever 
unread provided that for a hundred 
years the pilgrimage of Christian in 
Pilgrim’s Progress could capture mil- 
lions of readers. And if now in turn the 
Pilgrim’s vicissitudes cannot be read 
by all youth in an industrial society, 
then I should not be disappointed 
if the grand moment be experienced by 
means of Saroyan’s The Human 
Comedy. This is not to imply that I 
regard The Human Comedy as the 
equal of The Divine Comedy. Not at 
all. But if I can have a youth of limited 
background feel life’s poignancy by way 
of Saroyan when Dante would fail, I 
am satisfied with Saroyan. And by sat- 
isfied I do not connote that I settle for 
him as second best or am resigned to 
him. Poignancy is poignancy whether 
evoked by simple forms or complex 
forms, terror is terror whether evoked 
by simple forms or complex forms ; the 
ecstasy of feeling one’s self divine is no 
less valid whether inspired by a work 
of art requiring little comprehension 
than by one of intricate logic. The 
saints are seldom theologians. If the 
“Twenty-first Psalm” can do for youth 
what the “Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality” can not, I shall not feel 
guilty of compromising myself with 
simpler but just as great literature. A 
classic is not a classic by virtue of its 
complexity of comprehension. If litera- 
ture teaches us anything, it is the op- 
posite. There are enough simple but 
artistic literary forms in this world for 
a youth to experience the whole gamut 
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of our basic humanity, and it is the 
business of the teacher of literature to 
find them. I don’t believe we have been 
trying too hard to find them in our zeal 
to hurry youth into more subtle analy- 
sis instead of to guide him into the 
larger view, the keener sensitivity, the 
greater sympathy. The trend in our 
high schools today, declared Dr. John 
O. Nelson of Yale Divinity School, at 
Religious Emphasis Week ceremonies 
at Delaware University, is to “Do any- 
thing you want with youth but stay 
away from his heart.” That heart is the 
same for the bright and the dull, the 
vocational and the academic, the privi- 
leged and the underprivileged, the pu- 
bescent and the married graduate stu- 
derit, the assembly line worker and the 
scholar. Here is a kind of human inte- 
gration needed by all—all of the above 
types of people stand in need of humil- 
ity and integrity and kindness and cour- 
age whether these virtues derive from 
the simple lyric flow of A Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses or the sophisticated ed- 
dies of Wallace Stevens. 

It was Froebel who first gave atten- 
tion to the development of the self in 
terms of education. We owe to him the 
insight that “nursery rhymes, folk 
stories, fairy tales, give in embryonic 
form the types of character found in 
later literature.” The tug of war be- 
tween good and evil may emotionally, 
ethically, and projectively proceed from 
one level of comprehension to one 
higher, from the Three Men of Gotham 
to Shakespeare. Froebel says that the 
difference between the higher and lower 
forms of intellect is shown to consist 
not in “the presence or absence of 
phases of thought but in the conscious- 
ness of them.” Literature is “the power 
which transubstantiates daily bread into 
the holiest symbol.” 
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Jersild, in his new approach to child 
development called Jn Search of Self, 
following the interpersonal-relations 
psychology of Harry Stack Sullivan, 
writes that “the categories of self-de- 
scription prominent at any one age level 
are also prominent at other levels,” 
which is to say that “the subject matter 
of psychology which pertains to human 
beings need not be graded like arith- 
metic or science.” People are able “to 
communicate at an emotional level even 
though they are poles apart in intellec- 
tual ability.” The seven-year-old re- 
jected by his fellows has the same quali- 
tative response as the graduate student 
turned down by his colleagues. The lan- 
guage used when people evaluate them- 
selves has meanings that transcend dif- 
ferences of age, sex, I.Q., socio-eco- 
nomic status. The clarity that comes to 
the student from understanding a para- 
graph is not the same as the clarity of 
seeing how his attitude towards others 
may be affecting his own self-esteem. 
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The first may lead to the second but then 
again it may not. Self-development does 
depend on understanding the passage 
that carries the message, but the devel- 
opment of self does not proceed in pro- 
portion to the ability to comprehend 
increasingly difficult subject matter. 
With subject matter at the lower levels 
of comprehension we can wring out the 
noblest thoughts and project ourselves 
into the greatest deeds, but when we 
water down reading to the mediocre 
for the sake of comprehension, moral- 
ity is all too often diluted to bathos and 
character reduced to puppetry. I do 
not want to see second- and third-level 
homogeneous groups in high school 
reading exclusively about post offices, 
diesel engines, and inane stories de- 
signed to increase their speed of com- 
prehension in reading; I fear that we 
are watering down their humanity. 
Ever to strive to bring youth up to the 
stature of their humanity is what I 
mean by the revitalization of literature. 


To Edwin Arlington Robinson 


Some mornings when I board the Broadway train, 
Seeing the gleam of sapphire on the track, 
Quick train-men, each with trash-bag on his back, 
I think of Edwin Robinson from Maine, 
Thirsting to write, although the dark had. slain 
All storied dreams that fled the sculptured black 
Engulfing maw. But there was never lack 

Of words that burned bright patterns on his brain. 


He fought against cave mediocrity, 

The thunder that assails serenity. 

A vision lifted him above its cry, 
Promising him that he was not to die 

Till his verse proclaimed his proud identity, 
Giving for friend, the man against the sky. 


Emily Hanson Obear 
Bronxville, N.Y. 


Some Semantic Implications 
of Theme Correction 


William J. Dusel 


F ALL the sweeping indictments 
O which have been made by the critics 
of American public education the charge 
most difficult to ignore is that “most 
high school graduates are unable to 
spell correctly, punctuate convention- 
ally, compose grammatical sentences, 
and develop unified paragraphs—in 
short, to write passable prose.” The 
community in which local high school 
English teachers have not been accused 
directly or indirectly of slighting the 
second “R” is rare. Several kinds of 
answers to such charges have been 
offered: the lower caliber of student; 
the increased number of pupils and re- 
sponsibilities assigned to the English 
teacher; the irresponsibility of charges 
based on the naive assumption that 
there can be a single standard of “cor- 
rectness.”” Such answers are sufficient 
to acquit the English teacher of charges 
of incompetence, but they fail to re- 
move the cause of dissatisfaction—un- 
deniable and unnecessary weakness in 
the writing of high school graduates. 
A fourth kind of answer is essential, 
one that admits the need for improve- 
ment in the teaching of writing and then 
recommends desirable changes. 

In an attempt to formulate such an 
answer, the California Council of Eng- 
lish Associations recently sponsored a 
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statewide study of the teaching of writ- 
ing in California secondary schools. 
More than 400 experienced teachers, 
representing 150 different communities 
throughout the state, contributed their 
ideas on the way writing should be 
taught, described the working condi- 
tions under which they must teach it, 
and sent in examples of their marking 
and grading techniques. The great body 
of opinions, reports, and samples of 
work which were collected for analysis 
has given the California Council un- 
usual perspective in identifying the 
problems which confront teachers of 
writing in California secondary schools. 
It has also made clear some of the 
directions in which improvement lies. 
That the sampling was of more than 
local significance is indicated by the 
fact that the teachers who participated 
in the study had received their pro- 
fessional training in thirty different 
states and the Dominion of Canada. 

In re-examining the job of teaching 
composition, it was helpful, first, to 
review four basic questions to which 
every teacher of writing must find some 
answer. The answers which are offered 
here constitute the best thinking of the 
experienced English teachers partici- 
pating in the Council study and include 
the relevant findings of educational 
psychologists. 

How do pupils learn to write? 
Learning to write effective English 
prose, like learning any other skill, 
starts with motive, is given direction 
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by purposes and goals, proceeds through 
imitation and innovation, and matures 
through practice. Ordinarily the pupil’s 
discovery that writing is a form of self- 
expression and a means of informing, 
entertaining, and influencing others pro- 
vides a strong intrinsic motive. The 
countless daily opportunities for prac- 
tical written communication in and out 
of the classroom supply a variety of 
immediate purposes. The rich linguistic 
environment created by radio, televi- 
sion, motion pictures, newspapers, and 
good books provides a wide assortment 
of models of effective communication 
on all levels of usage. Curriculum re- 
quirements in most states, calling for 
an hour of English instruction to be 
given daily, from elementary grades up 
through the junior year of high school, 
provide time for continual practice in 
writing. 

Without presuming to specify the 
exact amount of practice needed to 
develop proficiency in writing, the 
teachers and nationally recognized au- 
thorities on the teaching of English 
who participated in the California 
Council study advise daily, or at least 
weekly, exercises in careful, purposeful 
writing. They recommend, as an over- 
all, rule-of-thumb average, 250 words 
of composition per week for each 
pupil (varying from 150 words per 
week average for freshmen to 350 
words per week for seniors, with modi- 
fications according to special needs and 
abilities). They feel, however, that the 
value of all such practice is determined 
by how effectively it is motivated and 
supervised, 

Why do teachers mark their pupils’ 
written work? Marking is such a tra- 
ditional way of supervising composi- 
tion work that teachers rarely feel the 
need to justify it. They mark because 
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their own compositions were always 
marked, or because their colleagues, 
administrators, pupils, and pupils’ par- 
ents expect it. If pressed for a justifica- 
tion of the procedure, most teachers 
would probably say that they mark 
papers in order to teach pupils how to 
write better. Yet a critical examination 
of their marking practices would raise 
some puzzling questions of motive. Are 
those teachers who are so careful to 
point out every conceivable weakness in 
a pupil’s composition really marking 
to teach? Or are they intent on estab- 
lishing their superiority, their self-im- 
portance, or their professional compe- 
tence (as proof-readers)? Are those 
whose comments crackle with sarcasm 
and caustic reproach really trying to 
teach? Or are they marking to wound 
and punish? Few human motives are 
simple; undoubtedly teachers are not 
conscious of why they write what they 
write on hundreds of papers each week. 
But certainly the basic motive prompt- 
ing English teachers to mark pupils’ 
compositions should be to facilitate 
learning. 

What should teachers try to com- 
municate through the marking of 
papers? If marking is a form of in- 
struction, it should communicate the 
kinds of information which the learner 
needs in order to improve. To 
strengthen the pupil’s motive or interest 
in writing, teachers should mark to 
show their respect for the writer as a 
human being with dignity, with im- 
portant ideas, feelings, purposes, and 
potentialities. This they may be able to 
do best by expressing their interest in 
the writer’s unique view of the world 
and their desire to understand it. In 
order to encourage the writer to for- 
mulate more challenging purposes and 
goals, they should help him to relate 
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immediate successes in the classroom 
and community to future goals of 
greater consequence. In order to help 
the writer to derive the most value from 
his practice, they should direct his at- 
tention toward desirable procedures 
and away from undesirable ones; and 
they should keep him informed of his 
progress. Clearly, effective marking is 
more than a mechanical recording of 
one’s reactions in the margins of pu- 
pils’ compositions. It should be highly 
selective, revealing only those reader- 
reactions which will be helpful to the 
writer at his present level of maturity 
and accomplishment. All other reac- 
tions are best expressed at faculty meet- 
ings. 

Is marking necessary? Some pupils, 
especially those whose linguistic en- 
vironment offers exemplary models of 
effective speaking and writing and 
whose powers of analysis are excep- 
tional, will develop proficiency in lan- 
guage without much help from teachers. 
But most pupils are dependent on guid- 
ance and supervision—to arouse and 
maintain interest, to focus attention 
on what to do and what not to do, and 
to inform of progress. Is this best done 
by marking and grading compositions ? 
Over ninety percent of the English 
teachers in the California study believe 
it is. One very effective method of 
instruction does not require the mark- 
ing of papers—the private conference 
with each pupil on his compositions. 
The typical English teacher, however, 
with five or six daily classes of thirty 
or more pupils, cannot offer very much 
of this kind of service. Instead he must 
read his daily accumulation of papers 
after school hours when pupils are not 
around; and he must depend on brief 
written comments to communicate his 
reactions and suggestions. 
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Pitfalls in Marking 


When these assumptions of experi- 
enced English teachers are used as cri- 
teria in appraising the conventional 
writing program, two serious weak- 
nesses are evident. One is a widespread 
failure to require sufficient amounts of 
supervised practice in writing. English 
teachers are convinced of the value of 
frequent practice; they do not discon- 
tinue it willingly. But they report that 
every set of 250-word compositions re- 
ceived from 150 pupils (the mode pupil- 
load indicated by the California Coun- 
cil study) adds an extra twenty or more 
hours of correcting, grading, recording, 
and rechecking to the regular work 
week, And almost all of such work 
must be done in the evenings and on 
week ends. Because these teachers 
have all the responsibilities of teachers 
of other subjects (preparing daily les- 
sons, making out and grading examina- 
tions, handling extra-curricular acti- 
vities) plus the reading and marking of 
a steady stream of written compositions 
from their pupils, few feel that they 
can, or should, require the optimum 
amount of writing practice. The exces- 
sive pupil-load which discourages 
teachers from teaching writing as they 
believe it should be taught can be ad- 
justed only through enlightened ad- 
ministrative leadership and community 
support, and need be discussed here no 
further. 

The second weakness in the writing 
program, however, is within the power 
of the English teacher to eliminate. It 
is a widespread inefficiency in methods 
of correcting and evaluating pupils’ 
writing. A detailed comparative study 
of the marking practices of 400 experi- 
enced English teachers has revealed the 
inadequacy of the conventional abstract 
symbols and monosyllables as forms of 
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communication. It has also inspired 
new respect for psychologically sound 
and semantically efficient ways of mark- 
ing compositions. 

Consider first the communicative 
powers of the most common form of 
mark to appear on the compositions— 
the letter or number grade. How clearly 
does it communicate? Regardless of 
how carefully the teacher attempts to 
prevent misunderstanding by making 
clear in advance Ais meaning of the 
conventional letter symbols, there will 
remain one significant difference be- 
tween the meanings which the teacher 
ordinarily intends an “A” or a “D” 
to convey and the meanings which pupils 
receive. This difference lies in the emo- 
tional charge which the symbol carries. 
The teacher places the mark calmly and 
objectively on the paper as an indication 
of rank in the class or as a description 
of performance; the pupil reads an 


emotional meaning into the symbol— 
possibly interpreting it as a sign of the 
teacher’s liking him or his mind (ado- 
lescents are whole people). Conse- 


quently, the “A” elates; the “F” 
frightens, angers, or depresses. With 
each pupil these stock symbols have 
been accumulating connotations from 
year to year, teacher to teacher, and 
will call forth the strangely tenacious 
overtones of feeling every time they are 
used. 

The slower children may understand- 
ably be upset by having to accept daily 
notice, in the form of low grades, of 
their inferiority or unattractiveness. It 
is quite possible that poor grades, year 
after year, on the English compositions 
of such children are responsible for 
much of the general disinterest in Eng- 
lish as a course and in writing as a 
form of self-expression; the untalented 
become discouraged and quit trying. 


Another questionable marking prac- 
tice is the use of certain judgment 
words as comments. To an English 
teacher, an “awkward” sentence is a 
failure to write English, to express an 
idea clearly and efficiently. He may, 
conscientiously and unemotionally, wish 
to bring to the young writer’s attention 
this inept construction; so he writes 
“awkward” (or simply “awk” or “K’’) 
in the margin. Consider the possible 
meaning of that word to a young per- 
son. It may be precisely the same as if 
it were offered in criticism of his danc- 
ing. That is, it suggests a ridiculous ex- 
hibition of failure and may produce the 
same humilation. The words “clumsy,” 
“weak,” “confused,” “disorganized,” 
and “incoherent” are similar terms com- 
monly employed in apparent ignorance 
of their painful connotations to the in- 
secure adolescent. Consciously or sub- 
consciously the pupil seeks to avoid 
those situations which undermine his 
self-respect or which remind him of 
his immaturity. He should not be made 
to fear to express himself in his native 
language. Such comments, then, fail in 
two ways: they fail to communicate the 
technical point of criticism in an im- 
personal way; and they fail to tell the 
writer what he should do to improve. 

The style of the teacher’s handwrit- 
ing also may mislead the pupil. One 
need not believe in the claims of graph- 
ologists to admit that strong emotion 
is often indicated by the vigor and vio- 
lence of pen strokes or by the size and 
heaviness of the letters. The larger the 
letters, the louder we imagine the voice 
to be. And who likes to be shouted at? 
Even if the words are nothing more 
than “NO!” or “WHAT?” or “COM- 
MA BLUNDER!” Perhaps the teacher 
intends to communicate emotion. Then 
the question arises, which emotion? If 
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the insecure writer reads impatience, 
irritability, or anger into the markings, 
he will respond with resentment; and 
such a response is not conducive to 
learning. 

One more failure in communication 
is apparent from the California study. 
Any teacher of writing knows that pro- 
portion is an effective rhetorical means 
of securing emphasis: the most im- 
portant point usually deserves the most 
lengthy and complete treatment; the 
least important point may be dismissed 
in a few words. People talk most about 
the things that they are most interested 
in. A conscientious teacher, wishing to 
help a pupil become more effective in 
his writing, and realizing that errors 
in spelling, punctuation, sentence struc- 
ture, and diction weaken an otherwise 
interesting and sensible essay, decides 
to help him eliminate his mistakes. In 
the process of marking, this teacher 
fairly covers each page with comments 
on mechanical weaknesses. Consider 
what this kind of criticism may mean 
to the pupil. Though he may not yet 
follow the principle of proportion in 
his own writing, he will certainly re- 
spond to it in his reading. “The only 
thing that’s important in writing,” he 
will interpret the teacher’s marking to 
mean, “is to spell correctly, punctuate 
properly, and construct grammatical 
sentences. You don’t!” 

Many teachers attempt to remind the 
pupil of the value of content by adding 
such postscripts to their criticism as 
“interesting” or “good ideas” or by giv- 
ing a separate grade for the “cargo” 
of the composition. But one such indi- 
cation of the teacher’s interest in the 
soundness, originality, and clarity of 
thought can hardly counterbalance the 
forty-nine reminders of the importance 
of mechanics. 
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In still another way teachers forget 
the effect of proportion in marking 
papers, and consequently fail to com- 
municate. Teachers of writing appar- 
ently enjoy passively and find fault ac- 
tively. There can be no other explana- 
tion for the fact that almost every 
mark on almost every paper which was 
contributed to the survey was a re- 
sponse to a weakness. When teachers 
fail to express their satisfaction and 
appreciation along with their griev- 
ances, they give their pupil a distorted 
picture of their total reactions to his 
work, The obvious inference he draws 
is something like “The teacher thinks 
I’m hopeless. He finds something wrong 
with every sentence I write. What’s the 
use? I wonder what’s on television.” 
Even more unfortunate than the small 
number of young people who are visibly 
upset by such marking practices is the 
greater number who may be secretly 
disheartened and confused in values by 
the ambiguities of conventional symbols 
and the disproportionate emphasis on 
mechanics and mistakes. And it is likely 
that such discouragement begins in the 
elementary grades. 


Suggestions For Marking 


One fact established by the Council 
survey helps explain why English 
teachers mark papers as they do: it 
takes three times as long to analyze a 
theme for ideas and organization and 
signs of improvement, and to comment 
on these, as to check it for mechanics 
alone. Until teachers are given a lighter 
pupil-load and are provided with daily 
marking periods as part of their as- 
signed schedule, they cannot be ex- 
pected to read carefully and mark 
effectively the recommended amounts 
of writing practice. Meanwhile, con- 
scientious teachers will give each pupil 
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as much practice in purposeful writing 
as their teaching load permits them to 
supervise. The following suggestions 
may be helpful to those who wish to 
make more cleanly communicative 
whatever marking they can find time to 
do. 

Show appreciation of successful 
writing. An excellent paper which is 
returned to a pupil practically un- 
touched may not seem as successful to 
the writer as the teacher intends it to 
seem. The pupil has no way of knowing 
whether unmarked parts of his writing 
have been read or not. There is real 
need to develop as many symbols of 
appreciation and enjoyment as of dis- 
satisfaction. 

The words of praise—“good,” “ex- 
cellent,” even “wonderful !’’—are use- 
ful, but being adjectives of judgment 
rather than of description, they rarely 
indicate the point of excellence. They 
should be followed by the appropriate 
substantives, so that the writer knows 
both what was good about his writing 
and also what made it good. With that 
additional information he may be 
better able to repeat the success in his 
next composition. 

Writing the word “yes” occasionally 
in the margin is an excellent way of 
letting the writer know that.the reader 
is nodding his head in agreement or 
understanding. For variety the teacher 
might comment with “I agree” or 
“true” or even “You're so right.” 

One of the most effective, but most 
time-consuming, forms of appreciative 
response is the teacher’s amplification 
of the pupil’s idea. Such a sign of re- 
spect and acceptance may assure the 
writer of the genuine interest of the 
teacher more effectively than can any 
letter grade, including the “A+.” 

Emphasize the importance of pur- 
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pose and idea in written composition. 
Teachers who sirgerely believe that the 
ideas which the pupil wishes to com- 
municate are more important than the 
mechanics of expression can make their 
values known by the way they mark. 
If faulty mechanics must be pointed 
out, teachers can show how the error 
distorts or clouds the meaning. If a 
modifier is misplaced, they can indicate 
the ludicrous meaning conveyed and 
ask if that was the one intended. If 
the antecedent of a pronoun is missing 
or indeterminable, they can use the 
comment attributed to the late Harold 
Ross: “Who he?” Such a question 
focuses the writer’s attention on mean- 
ing; whereas conventional symbols 
like “ref” or “faulty antecedent” seem 
to criticize on technical grounds that 
only English teachers consider im- 
portant. 

In general, rather than name errors, 
teachers might do better to ask ques- 
tions—questions which the pupil, 
through inexperience or negligence, 
raises in the mind of a friendly reader 
who wants to understand. 

Some teachers try to achieve a de- 
sired balance between comments on ideas 
and concern for mechanics by reacting 
to the former in the left margin, to the 
latter on the right of each page. This 
technique makes startlingly graphic the 
average teacher’s tendency to neglect 
content as he marks. 

One of the most promising methods 
of marking to emphasize idea involves 
the limiting of comments on pupils’ 
compositions to interested responses to 
ideas only. Errors of mechanics, dic- 
tion, and sentence. structure are noted 
on separate record cards kept by the 
teacher. To process a pupil’s composi- 
tion, the teacher reads it through twice. 
The first time he looks only for the 
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kinds of errors which he and the class 
have decided are takpo at that grade 
level. Each error observed is recorded 
as a tally mark in the appropriate 
column of the pupil’s record card. 
Words misspelled are listed at the bot- 
tom of the card. In the second reading 
(the most time-consuming one) the 
teacher considers the ideas which the 
writer is attempting to express, and 
comments in the margin on these ideas 
and on the progress shown by the 
writer—a completely positive kind of 
criticism. After checking the writing of 
his pupils in this way for several weeks, 
the teacher will be able to see, from the 
frequency distribution of tally marks, 
the kinds of remedial instruction and 
drill needed by each pupil. He then can 
either assign sections of a workbook 
for individual study or discuss in gen- 
eral class session the difficulties com- 
mon to all. Keeping such a complete 
record of the errors of each pupil en- 
ables the teacher to bring to the writer’s 
attention only as many points as should 
be considered at one time, without los- 
ing the opportunity to refer eventually 
to the rest of the weaknesses. 

_ After the pupils have studied and 
drilled on their special problems, they 
are given their tally cards and their 
folder of compositions and are asked 
to find and correct all the kinds of 
errors they have been studying. In this 
way each pupil proof-reads material 
of his own creation; and because he has 
been prepared to view his past writing 
in a new, more critical light, he can 
appreciate the value of his remedial 
work and see the progress he has 
made. 

This procedure, because it separates 
the fault-finding from the free ex- 
change of ideas which should charac- 
terize the English class, seems promis- 
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ing. The pupil’s composition—an un- 
selfconscious effort to communicate an 
important idea to a respected person— 
is returned in something of the same 
spirit in which it is offered, with com- 
ments on the significance, the implica- 
tions, the uniqueness or universality of 
the writer’s thoughts. Repair work is 
undertaken whenever the writer has 
been convinced, by the growing satis- 
faction he receives from being under- 
stood and appreciated, that accurate 
writing is worth the trouble. 

Indicate faults in such a way as to 
facilitate learning. Many teachers 
mark compositions apparently on the 
assumption that a person who has his 
mistakes pointed out to him will there- 
by be made anxious to correct those 
mistakes. Others assume that a grade 
will serve as an incentive to further - 
effort. While still others must imagine 
that their own corrections of a pupil’s 
mistakes will prepare him to write cor- 
rectly next time. Teachers who are 
familiar with the laws of learning, with 
the importance of motive and emotion 
and activity and insight, will be per- 
fectly aware of the unreliability of 
these three forms of marking as guides 
or spurs to learning. 

A pupil’s errors must, of course, be 
brought to his attention. But finding 
fault with a young person without los- 
ing his friendship, or more important, 
without killing his interest in writing, 
is work too delicate and difficult to 
entrust to crude, wildly connotative 
symbols—marks that say more than the 
teacher intends. The eternal problem of 
the teacher of writing is how to remove 
the sting of correction, how to lessen 
the chagrin of the adolescent who has 
revealed his ignorance. The teacher can 
never be certain of the writer’s ability 
to take criticism of anything as per- 
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sonal as his language, his thoughts, 
actually his personality. 

Getting pupils to judge their own 
work on clearly defined standards which 
have been accepted by the group en- 
ables the teacher to identify beforehand 
many of those who are likely to be up- 
set by unfavorable criticism. Pupils 
who are unrealistic in appraising their 
work need counsel, if they are to be 
kept teachable, before the teacher 
grades them. 

Offering the non-committal word 
“interesting” in response to some ado- 
lescent’s untenable but firm conviction 
is the kind of respectful response that 
keeps lines of communication open for 
later, more complete and enlightened 
discussion. 

Teachers should usually refrain from 
putting a low grade on a student’s com- 
position if they expect that the grade 
may have a depressing effect on him. 
He is more in need of knowing how 
to improve his work than of being re- 
minded that he has failed. An “F” is 
concrete, immutable. It’s in the records 
and, what’s worse, in the pupil’s mind. 
It will not be washed away by kind 
words and helpful comments. The pupil 
may not even be able to hear, or at least 
really understand, subsequent explana- 
tions and suggestions. Teachers of Eng- 
lish might well consider paraphrasing 
the safety rule of the rifle range 
(“Never point a gun at anything you 
do not intend to kill”) to read “Never 
put the mark of failure on the work of 
any person you do not intend to hurt.” 
In day-to-day evaluation, the absence 
of a grade is safer communication than 
a mark of failure. This is not to say 
that there must be no judging of fail- 
ure; but only that in evaluation short 
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of the final reckoning, no worthy pur- 
pose is served with most pupils by 
branding their unsuccessful efforts with 
a scarlet “F.” 

Teachers who wish to help all their 
pupils to become better writers and who 
have some clear ideas on how to teach 
writing will try to mark so as to be 
understood perfectly. They will acquire 
a strong distrust of letter grades and 
monosyllabic comments, remembering 
the unpredictable power of many of 
these traditional symbols to mislead or 
upset the young person. They will de- 
pend more on carefully phrased sen- 
tences, directed to the individual writer. 
And some day, when lightened teach- 
ing loads permit, they will teach writ- 
ing even more effectively through 
teacher-pupil conferences. 

Those teachers who interpret all this 
concern for the feelings of learners as 
molly-coddling may feel that such care 
as has been suggested to keep interest 
in writing alive is ridiculous. They may 
recount the shocks they themselves have 
withstood from their own teachers who 
never hesitated to call a spade a spade: 
“And it made a man of me!” they will 
conclude. The ability of the strong to 
survive rough treatment, however, does 
not justify inefficient teaching. The loss 
is with the weak—those who lose heart 
and quit trying, those who decide pre- 
maturely that college is not for them, 
the majority who leave school unable 
to write a clear, grammatical, spirited 
friendly letter. Mass education in a 
democracy must strengthen the weak, 
not eliminate them. And the average 
pupil requires carefuj handling, at least 
until he has found his own reasons for 
wanting to learn to write. 


: 


Studying Conversation 
via Pupil Problems 


fang I wanted to change my job 
so as to earn more money, my 
mother wouldn’t hear of it. I told her 
I wanted to work in a hospital three 
days a week in the afternoon and eve- 
ning, instead of working in a store. 
My mother said the hours were too 
long in the hospital, and even when I 
said I would earn more money there, 
she told me I would get too tired to 
do my homework and might not get 
good marks on my exams. Well, the 
argument went on—results, I didn’t 
change my job.” 

This anecdote of family conflict was 
one of those written out for me by 
seniors in my English 12 class. I had 
asked them for examples of situations 
they had experienced in which they 
were trying to convince others of the 
correctness of their opinion or in which 
members of the group were trying to 
arrive at some solution of a problem or 
reach agreement on a point of differ- 
ence, 

I was not planning to practice group 
therapy or even guidance, in a strict 
sense. What I was after was a collec- 
tion of real situations in which lan- 
guage was operating at a crucial time, 
when a knowledge of how to use lan- 
guage was vital in face-to-face situa- 
tions actually experienced by the stu- 
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dents. (How much of our language 
work in the school room consists of 
writing essays on lifeless topics, of 
panel discussions on contrived points 
of issue, of “correcting” stilted sen- 
tences in a grammar book!) i 

When I first announced to the class 
that I wanted them to write out in brief 
form the main facts about such situa- 
tions, they were somewhat skeptical. 
I gave them several examples of group 
conflict situations in which I had found 
myself, and allowed the students three 
or four days to warm up to the idea, 
during which period I reminded them 
daily of the kind of thing I was ex- 
pecting. 

When I finally collected their offer- 
ings, I was gratified to see that all but 
a few had handed in the summaries. 
That night I read over the material and 
found a variety of subjects. One in- 
volved an argument with a neighbor- 
hood storekeeper over credit ;. another, 
a son’s problem of using the family 
car; a third, what action a club should 
take in restricting membership; and 
still another, a student’s argument with 
his employer in a Saturday job. Truly 
here were likely cases of language-in- 
operation. 

Class interest was evident the next 
day when I read two or three of these 
incidents to the students and asked 
what they would have said had they 
been the father, the student, or the 
storekeeper as the case might be. Keep- 
ing our concern for functional lan- 
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guage always in mind, we discussed the 
role of each person in the various situa- 
tions. What was the storekeeper’s point 
of view? Did he seem reasonable from 
what he said? What was the employee’s 
main argument? What details might 
he have mentioned to support his posi- 
tion? 

Then the class activity entered a new 
phase. I decided to try role playing 
by having students act out some of the 
situations in front of the class. I had 
used the role playing technique in teach- 
ing acting to drama classes, and knew 
how successful drama students could 
be in making up little scenes as they 
went along, the way little children play 
“house” or “school,” but I had some 
doubts as to how some of the skeptical 
English students would cooperate. 

Casting about for some way of in- 
troducing this technique, which I knew 
would be novel and rather dismaying 
to most of them, I was lucky enough 
to find an article in a set of the Reader’s 
Digest that described role playing as 
used by adults in practicing for inter- 
views, etc.’ This article gave role play- 
ing “status” among the students, be- 
cause it appeared in a magazine they 
knew and liked. Their doubts removed, 
our amateur actors did rather well with 
their role playing, and the technique 
proved to be a successful learning ex- 
perience for a study of some of the 
principles by which we can use lan- 
guage in conscious control of discus- 
sion patterns. 

In one of the situations acted out, 
a daughter, who had received an invita- 
tion from her girlfriend to visit her in 
her new home in Washington, D.C., 
tried to persuade her father and mother 
that they should allow her to make the 


‘Stuart Chase. “Dress Rehearsal for Real 
Life.” Reader's Digest, (Oct., 1951), p. 83. 
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trip in spite of their fears, doubts, and 
other more practical objections. It was 
interesting to find how many significant 
points were brought out in the class 
discussion following four or five min- 
utes of listening to this interchange of 
arguments. To stimulate and guide the 
discussion, I interposed a few leading 
questions such as: What did the 
daughter say that might better have 
been left unsaid? What good argu- 
ments did the mother have? What was 
the mother’s goal or objective? What 
was the father’s objective? What did 
he say that helped or did not help in 
gaining his objective in the situation? 
Why did the daughter express herself 
poorly in the light of her objectives? 
Could she have worded her argument 
more effectively? Answers to these 
questions gradually brought out a num- 
ber of general principles that were 
written on the blackboard. 

A new element was brought into the 
classroom activity after a day or so of 
role playing when the class found a tape 
recorder set up in front of the room, 
with several chairs around the micro- 
phone. Recording and playing back a 
role playing scene proved of tre- 
mendous value because during the play- 
back the conversation could be cut off 
at any point while significant features 
were discussed, then started again by 
a turn of the switch without loss of a 
word of the actors. Thus we could dis- 
sect the language pattern the way a 
science class dissects a frog in the labo- 
ratory to see how its structure is inter- 
related. 

We then saw another step we could 
employ in our series of learning ac- 
tivities—that of re-enacting a scene 
that we had just analyzed. This had 
some of the feeling of daydreaming 
that all of us have had when recon- 
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structing in our minds some past con- 
versation. Oh, for the chance of cor- 
recting our foolish mistakes and false 
steps in real life! 

It was amusing to see how a record- 
ing of a heated argument would change 
in the second recording to a calm dis- 
cussion, each member of the group try- 
ing to be tactful, logical, reasonable, 
and just. And it was satisfying to no- 
tice the ways in which the students 
“operated” with the language, con- 
sciously applying principles they had de- 
veloped. No longer did the mother com- 
plain, “I’m sure you'll get lost changing 
trains in New York, a girl of your 
age!” but tactfully questioned, “Aren’t 
you a little afraid of losing your way 
in New York?” 

Or a girl, instead of announcing to 
her mother that she intended to take a 
new job in a hospital might say, 
“Mother, our school nurse says she 
will recommend me for work at the 
hospital; she thinks it would be very 
good experience for me to have before 
going into nurse’s training.” The tape 
recorder was a magic mirror by which 
we could “see ourselves as others see 
us.” 

To clinch the grasp of general prin- 
ciples, I brought to the classroom from 
the school library and from the city 
library about twenty-five books on 
personality adjustment, speech training, 
group discussion, family life, teen-age 
problems, and similar topics. These I 
distributed at random and asked the 
pupils to skim through them for that 
period and write on a sheet of paper 
all the hints or general principles 
applicable to conversations or informal 
group discussions, together with the 
title and author of the book and the 
page number. From these notes and 
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from previous student suggestions, I 
wrote out a summary of the general 
principles, and had the list mimeo- 
graphed so that each student could 
have something concrete as a result of 
the unit. 

Besides the main focus of the unit— 
developing skill in the purposeful use 
of language in small, informal dis- 
cussion groups—incidental learning 
seemed to be present: 

1. Students concentrated on listening 
to the conversations in order to sense 
nuances in words and phrases. 

2. They had practice in acting roles 
and in speaking before an audience. 

3. They skimmed a book for se- 
lected ideas. 

4. They formed generalizations. 

5. They practiced self-criticism, 
thinking objectively of personal be- 
havior. 

6. They gained acquaintance with 
books on personality adjustment. 

While the unit was initiated and 
guided in its main outlines by the 
teacher, students had a large share in 
its development. As it turned out, the 
procedure that was followed accords 
in most ways with current thinking on 
curriculum development and _ class- 
room practice, thinking which is well 
summed up in The English Language 
Arts: 

The curriculum .. . is conceived of as a 
succession of experiences and enterprises 
designed to enhance and to enrich daily 
living. As the wise guide and experienced 
leader of the group, the teacher of language 
arts is obligated to select and organize 
materials in the light of pupil interest and 
need and in terms of the social demands 
for communication which the pupil must 
meet with increased effectiveness.* 


* National Council of Teachers of English, 
The English Language Arts. p. 180. 
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English Teachers Can Write, Too 


ONFESSION is good for the soul. You 

may as well confess that you want 
to write. Was there ever an English 
teacher who didn’t? You may as well 
confess, too, that what you have in 
mind is the Great American Novel or 
a sheaf of essays or an epic poem. Sure, 
you can dream, but you can also write. 
I am one of your number, I confess. 
But I found that a practical way to get 
started is to write articles. 

Do I detect a lifting of the eye- 
brows? A derogatory glance? Why 
should you debase your literary ability 
by writing articles? I'll give you four 
reasons: first, making a secondary in- 
come (questionable but worth consider- 
ing) ; second, raising your self-esteem, 
especially if you’ve begun to doubt your 
creative ability; third, giving pleasure 
to others by communicating bits of your 
special knowledge ; fourth, escaping the 
monotony of daily routine by concen- 
trating on other matters. You should 
write articles to re-discover that fact 
can be more fascinating than fiction; 
terse, straightforward prose more ad- 
mirable than a cloying literary style— 
and harder to come by. Perhaps, like 
me, you have dwelt too long in the rare- 
fied atmosphere of the classics and the 
esoteric halls of literary masterpieces. 
Writing articles is the sure way of get- 
ting in touch with the world again. 


Audrey B. Kwit teaches English at the 
Bronx High School of Science, New 
York. As this paper indicates, she is 
also a free lance writer. 
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Of this you will become aware at 
once, for your first question must be, 
“For whom am I writing?” This is not 
quite true, of course, for first you must 
have something to say. But you've prob- 
ably put too much emphasis on what 
to write—just as I did. My instructor 
wrote on my first paper, “Who would 
want to read this?” I was chagrined, 
but chastened. Article writing means 
making contact—a tedious but challeng- 
ing job. But think of the innumerable 
people an English teacher can make 
contact with. 

First, there are your professional 
contemporaries to reach in such organs 
as the English Journal and Clearing 
House. Secondly, you can, as experts, 
extend your technical knowledge and ex- 
perience in simpler terms to the layman. 
“Why Can’t Mary Learn to Spell?” 
may appeal to such a first rate magazine 
as McCall’s. And who can write about 
youth better than you? Mademoiselle 
would want your piece about first love 
or walking the dog—from the teen- 
ager’s angle. Finally, out of your ex- 
perience as a human being, you have 
vast numbers of general readers to ap- 
peal to: the homemaker, the hobbyist, 
the business man or woman, the bride— 
they are as varied as the magazines 
your stationer displays. 

You know the familiar answer to the 
question, “What shall I write about ?” 

“Look in your heart and write.” 

I'd say, “Don’t trust your heart too 
much. Use your eyes and ears—all your 
senses—and your head.” Presump- 
tuous? I thought so when my instructor 
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said as much. But your heart will betray 
you into the subjective-literary essay 
kind of thing every English teacher 
longs to write, and few magazines 
want to accept. Your senses will sharpen 
your powers of observation and quicken 
an interest in the world about you. 
When you re-discover the magic of 
facts, you can work your rich mine of 
material for the specific, down-to-earth 
articles people want to read. 

You may, for instance, write any 
type of article: the how-to, the narra- 
tive, the personality sketch, the inter- 
view, the biographical, the confessional 
—from either a professional or per- 
sonal point of view. “I Fell in Love with 
My Student” may be a confession from 
your professional life; “I Lost and Won 
My Daughter,” from your personal life. 

Calling on your personal and pro- 
fessional experience and using your 
eyes and ears to observe will lead you 
into other sources of material: conven- 
tions, public events, newspapers (es- 
pecially the little elusive items tucked 
away in the inner pages), and books. 
The WPA Federal Writers’ Guide says, 
“Scratch America, and you'll find a 
story.” Keep a Tip Book to jot down 
the multitudinous ideas that will race 
through your mind. Test their validity 
for good articles. Ask yourself ques- 
tions: “Will a reader be interested in 
my embarrassment as a newly-wed at 
not being able to pay the hotel check 
or is it funny only to me?” Confession: 
I wrote that story once; it lies at the 
bottom of my file. Never once did I 
think of the reader while I was writing 
it. 

As an English teacher, you'll have to 
expect more than the usual difficulty in 
composition—especially if you had a 
thorough classical training as I did. 
Those long, balanced, and periodic sen- 
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tences will halt your progress; you may 
stub your toe on literary flourishes, re- 
sounding adjectives, and figures of 
speech. You may lose your reader com- 
pletely through verboseness or “far- 
away” words or language too special- 
ized. While you stand pirouetting on the 
niceties of literary style, he may slip 
away from you. I winced when my 
first article, “Your Adolescent and How 
to Take Him,” was returned with the 
suggestion, “Omit first two pages. Make 
your point at once.” What, omit that 
beautifully worded beginning? Never! 
But I learned to. The first time I con- 
sciously used an incomplete sentence, 
I spent a sleepless night. One of my 
friends (to say nothing of students) 
would surely catch me up on it. 

Keep the reader the inescapable fac- 
tor in your consciousness. You don’t 
teach Silas Marner; you teach Mary 
how to read and understand Silas Mar- 
ner, determining first whether Mary is 
a bright or slow learner. It would be 
throwing words into a vacuum to write 
“I Like Teen-Agers,” without employ- 
ing a style and vocabulary suitable to the 
parent, if he is your coveted reader, 
or to the teen-ager, if he is. Follow 
your own inclination if you’re a poet; 
be as obscure as you like. Article writ- 
ing is a social act. Flatter, worry, sur- 
prise, annoy, or delight your reader; 
don’t let him be tempted from your 
article a moment. Keep the vocabulary 
simple, straightforward, and forceful; 
your sentences lucid, uninvolved, free 
from longwindedness. 

You don’t have to be told to avoid 
bromides and clichés, to substitute one 
strong word for half a dozen weak 
ones. But have you forgotten how hard 
it is? You do not, like Alice, use a word 
to mean just what you choose it to 
mean, but are you earnest in avoiding 
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the unfair word that plays unduly upon 
the emotions? Nothing makes me hum- 
bler, semantically speaking, than this 
passage from The Prairie Years by 
Carl Sandburg: “Words like ‘inde- 
pendent’ bothered the boy. He was 
hungry to understand the meaning of 
words. He would ask what ‘inde- 
pendent’ meant and when he was told 
the meaning, he lay awake nights think- 
ing about the meaning of ‘independent.’ 
Other words bothered him such as ‘pre- 
destination.’ He asked the meaning of 
that and lay awake hours at night think- 
ing about the meaning of the meaning.” 

Would you have to confess that you 
teach the value of outlining to your stu- 
dents but eschew it yourself? It’s still 
a trustworthy device. Remember it 
when ideas start popping so fast there’s 
no keeping them in your head or when 
determining their place in relation to 
the whole. I once attempted a long 
article on the harmful effects varied 
and varying psychological advice may 
have on parents and, ultimately, on 
children. I got lost in a labyrinth of 
case histories and conflicting schools 
of thought. I found my way out by the 
thread of an old-fashioned Harvard 
outline. A special danger that lies in 
wait for teachers who write is preach- 
iness ; step off the pedagogue’s platform 
and abandon the “Now, all you dear 
little children” approach. Special cau- 
tion: nail down your controlling pur- 
pose before you begin to write. I was 
surprised at how elusive it is. 

Finding a market for what you write 
is intimately tied up with the reader you 
choose before you put words on paper. 
He will lead you toward the proper 
market, and the proper market will save 
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you many a rejection slip. The best data 
for discovering the characteristics of 
article readers are to be found in cur- 
rent magazines. You will find it a 
profitable project to survey the whole 
field of periodicals and then make a 
detailed analysis of half a dozen. Con- 
sider the magazine’s appearance, ad- 
vertisements, stories, and articles. Then 
set down a description of the readers: 
their number, mental and chronological 
age, interests, likes and dislikes, sex, 
opinions on politics, morals, religion, 
their material and social status, prefer- 
ences with regard to length and style 
of articles. There are several guides to 
help you merchandise your articles, two 
of which you should have for refer- 
ence. The Writer's Market, edited by 
Aron M. Mathieu, published by The 
Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12 Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, contains the name, ad- 
dress, and editorial requirements of 
2500 markets. The Writer’s Journal, 
a monthly, 11 W. 42 Street, New York, 
specializes in news of interest to writ- 
ers. 

Over and over I have kept harping 
on the reader as the pivot about which 
this whole business of writing articles 
revolves. He is the answer to why you 
should write, how you should write, and 
what you should write. Follow him and 
he will lead you into the market place 
where “the people . . . yes, the people” 
will be doing all sorts of fascinating 
things that will be material for your 
pieces. And it’s just possible that get- 
ting closer to the lives and loves and 
thoughts and aspirations of the people 
will bring you nearer the Great Ameri- 
can Novel which must, inevitably, be 
their story. 
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OUNCES of Snexpensive 
Materia [ of English 


Compiled by 


~~ bibliography of teaching aids 
which follows does not pretend to 
be more than a sampling of the mate- 
rials which teachers can obtain free or 
at low cost. For this reason, Section I of 
the bibliography is composed of source 
references which can be consulted by 
teachers interested in working on some 
special project which would require a 
topical bibliography. Some of these 
source references for which prices are 
listed are themselves low-cost publica- 
tions, 

To save space, the address of each 
source listed in the bibliography is given 
only once, when the first listing is made. 
The correctness of addresses has been 
checked with some care, as has the 
present availability of materials listed. 
If errors are discovered, the compiler 
would greatly appreciate corrections by 
the readers. 

A number of entries describe ma- 
terials available through agencies of the 
state of Wisconsin. These entries are 
not made to encourage nation-wide in- 
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terest, but to suggest that similar agen- 
cies in each state will often be among 
the most promising sources of material 
to enrich the teaching of English. 

In general, items costing more than a 
dollar have not been considered for this 
bibliography, though a few exceptions 
have been made when the quality of the 
offering seemed to warrant. Also, a few 
sources of films and filmstrips have been 
given, although rental cost is usually 
more than a dollar. Prices have not al- 
ways been given for paperback series, 
since teachers who wish to use them 
will want to write for catalogs and 
price lists. Listing does not constitute 
endorsement by the compiler, except 
that he has tried not to list useless or 
inferior materials. Publishers, govern- 
ment agencies, and individuals have 
been most generous in sending ma- 
terials for inspection, and many people 
—too many to acknowledge by name 
—have offered suggestions and fur- 
nished leads during the preparation of 
this list. 


I. SOURCE REFERENCES 


Bantam Books, Inc. 25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
36. Mort Weisinger, 1001 Valuable 
Things You Can Get Free (.25). 

R. R. Bowker Co. 62 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
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SOURCES OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIAL 


36. Paperbound Books in Print. Catalog 
of paperbound books. Useful for your 
school library and your reference. Con- 
tains list of publishers. $1.00 for each 
issue, published every four months. An- 
nual subscription, $2.00. 

Chicago Schools Journal. 228 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1. “Free and Inexpensive 
Teaching Aids for the Language Arts.” 
Vol. XXXIV, Nos. 3-4, Nov., Dec. 
1952. Supplement. 

Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. Educators’ Index of Free 
Materials; Educators’ Guide to Free 
Films ; Educators’ Guide to Free Slide- 
films. Major reference works, periodi- 
cally revised. 

Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Divi- 
sion. Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54. Sources of Free and Inexpensive 
Educational Materials, 1955. 

Library of Congress, Distributing Office, 
Music Division, Washington 25, D.C. 
Catalog of Phonograph Records of 
Folk Music of the United States and 
Latin America, 1951, 47 pp. (.10). 
Catalog No. 147. Catalog of Phono- 
graph Records of Twentieth Century 
Poetry in English, 1951, 18 pp. (.05). 
Catalog No. 538. 

Bruce Miller. Box 369, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. Sources of Free and Inexpen- 
sive Teaching Aids, 1954; Sources of 
Free and Inexpensive Pictures, 1954; 
Sources of Free Pictures (listing of 
individual pictures), 1953; So You 
Want to Start a Picture File, 1954. (.50 
for each pamphlet). 

National Council of Teachers of English. 
704 S. Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. Tools 
for Teaching English. Free. Books, 
reading lists, pamphlets and mono- 
graphs, recordings, professional maga- 
zines. Materials offered at a discount 
to members. An invaluable source. 

National Education Association of the 
United States. 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. References on 
Free and Inexpensive Instructional 


Aids, Sept. 1954. 
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Ohio State University Teaching Aids 
Laboratory, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Columbus 10. Catherine M. 
Williams, Sources of Teaching Ma- 
terial, 1955 (.50). : 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Di- 
vision of Surveys and Field Studies, 
Nashville 4. Free and Inexpensive 
Learning Materials, 1954. ($1.00; less 
for orders in quantity). 

Scholastic Magazines. 351 Fourth Ave., 
N.Y. 10. Scholastic Teacher. Annual 
list, the second week of October: 
“Where to Find It.” 

Temple University, Curriculum Labora- 
tory, Philadelphia 22. Something for 
Nothing for Your Classroom. H. Ber- 
nard Miller and John M. Mickelson. 
Jan. 1953 ($1.00). 

U.S. Government Printing Office, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 
25. Recordings for Teaching Litera- 
ture and Language in the High School. 
Federal Security Agency Bulletin, 1952, 
No. 19, Office of Education. 71 pp. 
(.25). Catalog No. FS 5.3 :952/19. 


Il. BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


American Education Publications. 400 S. 
Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Read 
magazine. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 35 W. 
32nd St., N.Y. 1. Crofts Classics (.45). 

Ballantine Books, Inc. 404 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 18. Modern literature ; most titles 
(.35) in paperback edition. 

Bantam Books, Inc. 

Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 261 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 16. 

Doubleday and Co., Inc. 575 Madison 
Ave., N.Y. 22. Anchor Books. 

E. M. Hale Co. Eau Claire, Wis. Cadmus 
Books. For elementary and junior high 
school. Many titles under $1.50. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 501 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 22. Vintage Books. Paperbound 
reprints of modern titles (.95). 

Lion Books, Inc. 655 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
21. 


Longmans, Green and Co., Inc. 55 Fifth 
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Ave., N.Y. 3. Some low-cost paper- 
backs; also Ways to English, books for 
teaching English to foreign students. 

Modern Library, Inc. (Random House), 
457 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. 

Thomas Nelson and Sons. 19 E. 47th St., 
N.Y. 17. Nelson Classics (.98); some 
double volumes at $1.25, 

New American Library of World Litera- 
ture. 501 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. 
Signet and Mentor Books. Note the 
latest edition of Good Reading, which 
includes a list of titles available as 
paperbacks, and The Wonderful World 
of Books. Also Kurt Enoch, The Paper 
Bound Book: 20th Century Publishing 
Phenomenon, Free. Contains a list of 
good books to be had in inexpensive 
editions. 

The Noonday Press. 17 Union Square, 
N.Y. 3. Meridian Books ($1.25, $1.35). 

Penguin Books, Inc. (Also Pelican, etc.). 
3300 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore 11. 

Pocket Books, Inc. 630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
20. A number of low-cost series; lists 
of books for school use issued periodi- 
cally. Also The Pocket Book Magazine. 

Pyramid Books. 444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
22. 

Readers Digest. Pleasantville, N.Y, Edu- 
cational Edition with student guide and 
teaching guide (.20 each in class sets). 
Secrets of Successful Living, antholo- 
gies of stories and articles for enrich- 
ment and guidance. (.76 single copies; 
.57 plus postage for ten or more), 

Rinehart and Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 16. (.50 to .95). 

Scholastic Magazines. Literary Cavalcade, 
Practical English, Senior Scholastic; 
also paperback books. 

Student Book Guild. 221 Fourth Ave., 
N.Y. 3. 

Teen Age Book Club. 33 W. 42nd St., 
N.Y. 36. 

Viking Press, Inc. 18 E, 48th St., N.Y. 
17. Paperbound Portables ($1.25). 


III. PICTURES, MAPS, AND FILMS 
The Stanley Bowmar Co., Off Bronx 
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River Parkway, Valhalla, N.Y. Films, 
filmstrips, recordings. 

Brandon Films, Inc. 200 W. 57th St., N.Y. 
19. 

British Information Services. 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y. 20. Shakespeare 
Country, picture set ($1.00). Eleven 
captioned panels, 12” X 15”. 

Contemporary Films Inc. 13 E. 37th St., 
N.Y. 16. 16 mm. films. 

Denoyer-Geppert Co. 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. Many inexpensive 
maps; large color prints (e.g., Robin 
Hood, Elizabeth Tudor, Caxton, the 
Black Prince) at $1.50 each, or $1.00 
each for ten or more. 

Films Incorporated. 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. Branch offices in many 
cities. 16 mm. films. 

The Folger Shakespeare Library. Wash- 
ington 3, D.C. Postcards (.05) ; photo- 
graphs (.75); map, Visscher’s “View 
of London” (.50); series of library 
prints (.50 and .60). All on Shake- 
spearian subjects. Small mailing charge ; 
send for order list. 

Ideal Pictures Corp. 58 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 15. Branch offices in 26 
cities. 16 mm. films. 

International Film Bureau, Inc. 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 16 mm. films, 
filmstrips. 

Library of Congress, Publications Sec- 
tion, Secretary’s Office. (When order- 
ing, give information included here). 
Illustrations of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Pilgrims. Ezra Winter, 1951. 6 pp. 
Catalog No. 59. Free. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. Fifth Ave. 
at 82nd St., N.Y. 28. School picture 
sets including Colonial America, The 
American Revolution, The New 
Nation, Life in a Mediaeval Castle, 
Mediaeval Towns and Guilds, Monks 
and Monasteries, Knights in Armor, 
King Arthur, Animals That Never 
Were. (.10 per set). Small mailing 
charge. Send for free catalog describ- 
ing many additional offerings. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Huntingten Ave., 
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Boston 15. Free catalogs of reproduc- 
tions and publications. 

Museum of Modern Art, Film Library. 
11 W. 53d St., N.Y. 19. 16 mm, films. 

National Gallery of Art, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington 25, D.C. Prints 
of famous portraits and other paintings 
(.25 each). Slide loans at cost of post- 
age and insurance. 

National Geographic Society, School 
Service Department. 16th and M Sts., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Maps (paper, 
.50; fabric, $1.00). Inexpensive color 
sheet reprints of scenes from many 
countries. American Processional, his- 
torical backgrounds shown by Ameri- 
can artists. The British Way, similar to 
the above, with wall map in color (.75). 

New York Graphic Society. 95 E. Putnam 
Ave., Greenwich, Conn. Catalog of 
Fine Art Reproductions. Free. Most 
of the reproductions are ineypensive. 

Perry Pictures Co. Malden, Mass. Pic- 
tures, including portraits of authors. 
Catalog of 1600 miniature illustrations 
and several larger pictures (.25). 

Teaching Films Custodians. 25 W. 43d 
St., N.Y. 18. Commercial films adapted 
for classroom use; many based on 
literature. Catalog lists film libraries 
through which films can be obtained. 

U.S. Government Printing Office, Super- 
intendent of Documents. Directory of 
16 mm. Film Libraries, 1953. 172 pp. 
(.50). Catalog No. FS 5.3: 953/7. 

The University Prints. 15 Brattle St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Series of prints: Authors and Poets, 
English and American Literature, etc. 
(.75 each series). Many other prints 
(black and white, .02; color, .04), 

H. W. Wilson Co. 950-972 University 
Ave., N.Y. 52. Frederic A. Krahn 
(ed.). Educational Film Guide. 

University of Wisconsin, Extension Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion. 1312 W. Johnson St., Madison 6. 
Catalog of Educational Motion Pic- 
tures. (.35 in Wisconsin; .50 else- 
where). 


IV. GENERAL 

American Book Co. 351 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11. The A.B.C. Language Arts 
Bulletin. Free. 

American Classical League Service Bur- 
eau. Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
What Percentage? Tables showing lan- 
guage origins of the English vocabu- 
lary. (.10). 

American Council for Better Broadcasts, 
Inc. 423 N. Pinckney St., Madison, 
Wisconsin. News Letter. Write for 
sample copy and subscription rates. 

American Council on Education. 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 
Literature for Human Understanding 
($1.00). 

American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11. The Librarian 
and the Teacher of English. Frieda Hel- 
ler and Lou La Brant (.75). Coopera- 
tive activities suggested. 

Boston University School of Education. 
332 Bay State Road, Boston 15. War- 
ren English Project. Opportunities for 
Enterprise in English. Margaret J. 
Early (.25). Other bulletins and mimeo- 
graphed bibliographies, unit plans, etc. 
(.25 or less per copy). 

R. R. Bowker Co. Low-cost booklets on 
recommended reading, how to build an 
inexpensive library. 

California Test Bureau. 5916 Hollywood 
Blvd., Los Angeles 28. Several free edu- 
cational bulletins on testing and guid- 
ance; also publishes tests. 

Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
Inc. 461 Fourth Ave., Room 810, N.Y. 
16. Simplified Parliamentary Procedure. 
Free. Freedom Agenda Pamphlets; on 
the Constitution and individual liber- 
ties. (.25). 

Cluett, Peabody and Co., Educational 
Services Dept. 10 E. 40th St., N.Y. 16. 
Pamphlets on proofreading and glos- 
sary of advertising language. Free. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 485 
Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. Program 


Guide. Free. Issued quarterly; televi- 
sion and radio guides. 
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Columbia University, Bureau of Publica- 
tions. 525 W. 120th St., N.Y. 27. Prac- 
tical Suggestions for Teaching Series ; 
booklets on teaching problems. ($1.00 
or less). i 

F. E. Compton and Co. 1000 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10. Reprints from Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, as avail- 
able. Free single copies. 

Culver Press. Culver, Indiana. /t’'s Easy 
to Spell: A Manual for Those Who 
Have Not Found That It 1s. Patrick H. 
Hodgkin ($1.00). A self-help manual 
for adults; contains practical sugges- 
tions which teachers can use to ad- 
vantage. 

Eaton Paper Corp. Pittsfield, Mass. The 
Perfect Secretary and It’s Fun to 
Write Letters. (.10 each). 

Educational Research Bureau. 1129 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Pamphlets; Letter Writer's Guide, 
Famous Authors, and others. (.15). 
Low-cost outline maps. 

Educational Testing Service. 20 Nassau 
St., Princeton, N.J. English Composi- 
tion, (.50) ; college board tests described 
and illustrated; discussion of composi- 
tion skills. Also offer a bulletin describ- 
ing college board tests and a catalog of 
tests. 

Field Enterprises, Inc. Reprints from 
World Book Encyclopedia, as available. 
Free. 

Funk and Wagnalls Co, 153 E. 24th St., 
N.Y. 10. Dictionary Study Book and 
How Words Get Into the Dictionary. 
Free. 

General Electric Co., Public Relations 
Dept. Schenectady 5, N.Y. Four Why's 
(Why Stick to Your Studies?, Why 
Work?, Why Study English?, Why 
Read?) Free. 

Ginn and Co. 2301-11 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16. Ginn Contributions in Read- 
ing. Free. 

Hall and McCreary Co. 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5. Remedial Lessons in 
Spelling. Norman H. Hall. (.30 plus 
postage). 
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Harper and Brothers. 49 E. 33d St., N.Y. 
16. Inside the A.C.D. Word study, use 
of the dictionary; issued periodically. 
Free, 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16. McKee Language Service 
Bulletin. Free. For elementary teach- 
ers, but often applicable to secondary 
level. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co, 7th and State 
Sts., Camden 1, N.J. Charts of lettering 
and manuscript styles for poster work. 
Single sets free. 

Illinois English Bulletin. 121 Lincoln 
Hall, Urbana, Ill. March, 1953, Evalu- 
ating Ninth Grade Themes; April, 
1953, Evaluating Twelfth Grade 
Themes. Specimen themes with grades, 
comments, and suggestions for stand- 
ards of evaluation. Dec., 1954, Guided 
Free Reading, Doris Smith. (.25 each 
bulletin). Other helpful bulletins pub- 
lished periodically ; teachers may sub- 
scribe for the series. 

International Friendship League. 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston 8. Promotes letter 
writing and other exchanges between 
American and foreign students. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls. Using Grammar to Improve 
Writing. Norman Stageberg and Ruth 
Goodrich. Educational Service Publi- 
cations, No, 18. (.15). Emphasizes 
grammar which is demonstrably useful. 

Arnold L. Lazarus. Santa Monica High 
School, Santa Monica, California, 101 
Devices and Activities for the Teaching 
of English. (.10). 

Lyons and Carnahan. 2500 S. Prairie 
Ave., Chicago 16. Reading Bulletin. 
Series on reading readiness and instruc- 
tional techniques. Free. 

The Macmillan Co. 60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
11. Teachers Service Bulletins. Free. 
On a variety of subjects relating to the 
language arts. 

G. & C. Merriam Co. Springfield, Mass. 
Word Study. Free. Issued periodically. 
Interesting Word Origins and other 
similar materials. Filmstrips also avail- 


SOURCES OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIAL 


able to be borrowed at the cost of post- 


age. 

Charles E. Merrill Co. 400 S. Front St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. How to Identify 
and Correct Spelling Errors and Re- 
search Points the Way to Better Spell- 
ing. Free. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Health 
and Welfare Division. 1 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 10. Health Heroes Series; biog- 
raphies of scientists. Health Through 
the Ages. Other pamphlets on diseases, 
nutrition, adolescent problems. Free. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. 525 
W. 120th St., N.Y. 27. Touchstones 
of Literature, with lists of related read- 
ings, recordings, pictures, films, etc. 
Foreword by Lennox Grey. ($1.00). 
Five Steps to Reading Success in Sci- 
ence, Social Studies, and Mathematics. 
(.65). 

National Broadcasting Co., Inc. RCA 
Building, Radio City, N.Y. 20. Program 
Information. Quarterly. Free. 

The National Council for the Social Stu- 
dies. 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Social Understanding Through 
Literature. G. Robert Carlsen and 
Richard S. Alm. ($1.25). 

National Education Association of the 
United States. What Research Says to 
the Teacher: Booklet 1, Teaching Read- 
ing, Arthur I. Gates; Booklet 3, Teach- 
ing Spelling, Ernest Horn. (.25 each). 

Nehi Corporation. Columbus, Georgia. 
How to Organize a Teen Age Club. 
Free. 

New York Life Insurance Co., Public Re- 
lations Dept., Dept. WW. 51 Madison 
Ave., N.Y. 10. Material on effective 
business writing ; also “The Clay Ball,” 
sound-slide film on improvement of 
written communication; available for 
loan on payment of postage. Free pam- 
phlets on careers in business, govern- 
ment, and the professions. 

New York Public Library. Inexpensive 
bibliographies on many topics; helpful 
in providing for special reading inter- 
ests of older students. 
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New York State College for Teachers, 
Capital Area School Development 
Ass’n. Albany, N.Y. Fare for the Re- 
luctant Reader. Anita E. Dunn, Mabel 
E. Jackman, Bernice C. Bush, J. Roy 
Newton. ($1.00). Annotated bibliog- 
raphy of books and magazines, grades 
7-12. 

Northwestern University Radio Dept. 
Evanston, Ill. The Reviewing Stand. 
Many transcripts available; useful for 
class discussion. 

Ohio State University, Teaching Aids 
Laboratory, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search. Low-cost pamphlets on audio- 
visual materials and techniques and on 
the mass media. The News Letter; 
(.25 to be placed on mailing list.) Let- 
ters deal with mass media and audio- 
visual aids. 

Ohio State University Press. Journalism 
Building, Columbus. Motion Picture 
Discrimination. Edgar Dale and John 
Morrison. (.50). 

University of Oregon, Eugene. Curricu- 
lum Bulletin. Bulletins, including De- 
veloping the Language Arts Program 
(.30); Reading Readiness (.35); 
Trends in Literature in the High School 
Curriculum (.20). 

Oxford Book Co. 222 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
3. Communication Arts Series. Pam- 
phlets on radio and television, motion 
pictures, newspapers, magazines. (.40 
each). 

The Palmer Co. 349 Lincoln St., Hing- 
ham, Mass. Annual “Reading” number 
of Education magazine; articles on 
reading problems and techniques (.50) ; 
“Listening” number, Jan. 1955 (.50). 
Literary maps, England ($1.00); 
America ($1.50). 

Pembroke State College. Pembroke, N.C. 
The Shakespeare Newsletter. Louis 
Marder, editor. Reviews of publica- 
tions, reports on lectures and confer- 
ences, comments on teaching plays. Six 
issues a year. ($1.00). 

University of Pennsylvania Museum. 34th 
and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 4. Low- 
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cost pamphlets on origins of the alpha- 
bet, early systems of writing. Deriva- 
tion of Our Alphabet (.05) ; other pam- 
phliets (.10 to .25 plus postage). 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. 400 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore 1. Biographical sketches 
of authors (.10). Reading lists and 
pamphlets on many subjects (.05 to 
25). 

Row, Peterson and Co. Evanston, IIl. 
Monographs for Elementary Teachers. 
Free, Informative for secondary teach- 
ers. 

Science Research Associates. 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 11. How to 
Become a Better Speaker and How to 
Write Better. Many valuable and in- 
expensive pamphlets for the language 
arts; also booklets on life adjustment 
and students’ problems. Write for cata- 
log. 

Scott, Foresman and Co. 433 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11, Many free materials and 
teaching aids: English High Lights, 
Words at Work, charts for teaching 
spelling, writing, reading. Free. 

L. W. Singer Co. Inc. 249-259 W. Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse 2, N.Y. Articles on 
diagraming sentences and introducing 
a writing assignment; criteria for evalu- 
ation of texts, Free. 

Temple University Curriculum Labora- 
tory. List of Publications, on sources 
and teaching aids. Free. Booklets in- 
clude How to Make Lantern Slides 
(.25), How to Make Relief Maps 
(.20). Also publishes The Core 
Teacher twice a semester. Free. 

U.S. Government Printing Office. Movie 
Projectors in Public High Schools, 
1950, 16 pp. (.15). Catalog No. FS 
5.17: 109. Television in Our Schools, 
Rev. 1953, 34 pp. (.15). Catalog No. 
FS 5,3:952/16. Core Curriculum De- 
velopment, Problems and Practices, 
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1952, 104 pp. (.30). Catalog No. FS 5.3: 
952/5. Test Your Language Skill 
(reading), 1953, 137 pp. (.70). Cata- 
log No. D 1.10: MC 002.2, Free bi- 
weekly list of selected U.S. Govern- 
ment publications. 

U.S. Office of Education. Washington, 
D.C. Dr. Arno Jewett. Resources for 
Teaching English, circulars published 
periodically. 

H. W. Wilson Co. Teaching the Use of 
the Library. Write for a list of other 
available materials. 

University of Wisconsin, Extension Divi- 
sion. Madison 6. Program Notes, a 
monthly newsletter for program plan- 
ners. Free. 

Wisconsin Idea Theatre. 3026 Exten- 
sion Offices, Stadium, Madison 5. Guide 
to Three-Act Play Selection (.25). 

University of Wisconsin Press. 811 State 
St., Madison 5. Evaluating Student 
Themes. Ednah S. Thomas. 40 pp. (.75 
single copy; cheaper in quantity). For 
teachers interested in college standards 
of composition. 

Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction, Curriculum Division. State 
Capitol, Madison 2, Language Arts 
Bulletins, including such titles as Abili- 
ties and Skills in Oral and Written 
Communication and The Organization 
and Administration of a Reading Pro- 
gram. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 45 E. 65th 
St., N.Y. Free pamphlet on Wilson; 
low-cost publications on foreign policy 
and the U.N. 

World Book Co. 2126 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16. Catalog of Standard Tests and 
Related Material. Free. 

World Publishing Co. 2231 W. 110th St., 
Cleveland 2. A Guide to Dictionary 
Study. (Webster's New World Dic- 
tionary). Free. 


[Additional copies of this list may be obtained from the NCTE office at $.20 


each. ] 
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MY SUMMER WITH THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE* 


Last summer I had a big dose of my 
own medicine. 

For years—please don’t ask me how 
many—I have blithely assigned theme 
after theme to my inarticulate classes, 
never once dreaming of the untold misery 
I was causing in the name of English. 

Leaving my helpless charges to stew in 
their own juice, I have settled back, like 
Simon Legree, and waited ominously for 
the results to come in. And with what 
sadistic joy I have tracked down the mis- 
behaving commas, the misspelled words, 
the squinting modifiers, the rambling sen- 
tences. What a trail of woe I have left 
with my murderous red pencil. The days 
that I have returned themes have been 
RED LETTER days indeed. 

Well—my students always begin every 
paragraph with well—well, this summer 
I was paid back in my own hard coin for 
every crime I, as a conscientious composi- 
tion teacher, have perpetrated against 
youth. 

In June I was lucky enough to land a 
summer position on the staff of The 
Atlanta Journal—The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion Sunday Magazine. Angus Perkerson, 
bless him, is editor, you know. And on my 
newspaper experience hangs a tale that 
every English teacher should hear. . . 

I exchanged places with my hapless 
students the day that I was assigned a 

* Reprinted from The English Counselor, 
Georgia Council of Teachers of English. 


desk in the Sunday department. It faced 
the editor’s little glassed-in office, and if 
I dallied the least bit, I found his eyes 
fixed upon me. No longer was I the cat. I 
was THE MOUSE. And, strangely 
enough, I rather enjoyed the sensation. 
But wait. 

My first assignment was to write a 
“lively story about housewives who go 
marketing in bathing suits.” I felt that 
this subject was beneath the dignity of a 
teacher ; then I remembered that no longer 
was I a dispenser of knowledge to ado- 
lescents but a NEWSPAPERWOMAN. 
After gathering my material, I attempted 
in a thousand words to be sparkling with- 
out offending my sex in its sartorial ex- 
ploits. Long before I had finished, I 
agreed with the poet: “Be good, sweet 
maid, and let who will be clever.” 

When Mr. Perkerson called me into his 
inner sanctum for a small conference, he 
coolly informed me that the first two and 
a half pages were dull. He had blaci- 
penciled little crosses row on row in the 
margins of my pristine pages. “I don’t 
like this—this—and this . . . Say some- 
thing else,” he said, not unkindly. I was 
abject. As I walked back to my desk with 
my mutilated feature article, I knew how 
my seniors felt after a session with me. 

I rewrote, rewrote, and rewrote that 
story until I hated every word of it. But 
when the lay-out department set it up with 
appropriate art, I was as elated as a child. 
My opus was to get a double-page spread. 
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Oh, joy. Then Mr. Perkerson informed 
me I'd have to take a pen name on this 
story. My heart sank. But a little bell 
rang in my tired brain: Hadn’t I always 
insisted to my classes that they weren't 
working for credit, that the pride in 
achievement was spur enough to call forth 
their best efforts? Now I could almost 
hear them guffawing at me. 

The day after my first story appeared, 
however, I was glad that it was written 
under a nom de plume. An irate reader 
called the office and informed me (under 
my alias) that I was corrupting youth and 
that she was stopping her subscription 
forthwith. These angry words, mind you, 
were addressed to the august head of the 
English department of Waycross High 
School ! 

The first time Editor Perkerson caught 
me misspelling a word I was shocked. 
Why, you would think that I had mastered 
the rudiments of orthography long ago. 
True, there was an unabridged dictionary 
only a few feet from my desk. But when 
| was in doubt occasionally about some 
esoteric word, it was much simpler to 
heckle my fellow staff members than to 
look it up. And I could have brought my 
Fifth Edition Collegiate from home, but 
somehow I never thought of it in my rush 
to catch a bus every morning. But the 
time I’m speaking of misspelling a word 
T wasn’t even in doubt. In my story about 
Hovie Lister’s baptizing in the old- 
fashioned way, my editor had corrected 
baptizing not fewer than ten times. 
“Honestly,” I explained lamely, “T 
KNEW it was spelled with a z instead of 
an s. It was just carelessness—sheer 
carelessness.” My words had a familiar 
ring. 

After I saw that /, too, was subject to 
error, I lived in mortal fear of making 
one that would bring a libel suit against 
the paper. “Dear Lord,” I prayed almost 
daily, “please keep me from making any 
BIG mistakes that would cost The Atlanta 
Journal—The Atlanta Constitution BIG 
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money and my editor his job.” Much as 
I enjoyed my work, I couldn’t relax until 
I got back to the safe confines of the 
schoolroom. Here, you know, I can make 
all kinds of flagrant errors that usually 
go unchallenged by my gullible seniors. 

When Mr. Perkerson gave me a series 
of medical assignments, I was really in hot 
water. Imagine an old maid of my vintage 
writing on “Incubator Babies—How Sci- 
ence Is Saving Them.” For every medical 
feature I wrote I had to acquire a brand 
new vocabulary. I had to write as one 
having authority or my editor would have 
none of it. And I must never forget to be 
entertaining, or the public wouldn’t read 
a word of it. By the time I had translated 
the polysyllabic dissertations of physicians 
into language the masses could under- 
stand, I was in a verbal dither. And so 
was Mr. Perkerson. “What in the world 
does this sentence mean?” he would query 
again and again. Many of the very funda- 
mentals I had tried to drum into my stu- 
dents’ heads he brought me sharply to 
task for. (One of his pet antipathies, by 
the way, is ending a sentence with a 
preposition. He puts thumbs down on the 
construction, though a_ staff member 
showed him the inimitable Winston 
Churchill’s quip: “This is the type of ar- 
rant pedantry up with which I will not 
put.””) 

My summer with the Sunday Magazine 
passed quickly—too quickly. Now that I 
am monarch of all I survey once again, 
I have a new feeling of humility about 
teaching composition. Somehow [I have 
more patience with the weaknesses of my 
youthful charges, who, after all, aren’t on 
fire with: the zeal to write, as I am. And 
for the expert help I received from Angus 
Perkerson I am deeply grateful. Without 
knowing it, he gave me a whopping dose 
out of the same bottle I have been pre- 
scribing for my students. 


Mary Lane 


Waycross, Georgia 
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THIRTEEN 


Motivating composition writing is not 
one of the least challenging tasks of Eng- 
lish teaching. We think of countless meth- 
ods of encouraging youngsters to write 
willingly, if not eagerly, their required 
number of “written experiences.” 

One device I have found successful and 
rewarding is the class publication. My 
eighth grade junior high students, in 
studying the composition of a magazine, 
had formulated standards for choosing 
good periodicals, As a culminating activity 
we decided to write our own teen-age 
magazine. The project was launched en- 
thusiastically because each child knew be- 
forehand that: 1. he had an opportunity 
to compete with the rest of the class; 
2. every class member would receive an 
individual copy of the completed work; 
3. the choice of title, cover design, and 
ultimate selection would be determined by 
a majority vote; 4. all composition work 
would be completed in this major term 
activity. 

Our first step was the short story. 
Naturally, the class had previously read 
and discussed stories from their anthol- 
ogy. We traded good plot ideas, built out- 
lines, and considered the type of narrative 
we expected our periodical to contain. One 
of our stipulations was that the stories 
must be about teen-agers. A first draft 
and reading followed, and then the final 
submission. I corrected all papers in the 
regular manner, selecting eight which I 
considered original and well written. A 
re-reading and class vote determined that 
the three stories to be published were a 
science fiction narrative, a humorous tale 
of a thirteen-year-old boy at dancing 
school, and a serious experience of an 
unpopular girl who ran for a student coun- 
cil office. This latter tale, incidentally, 
pleased the class because of its true to 
life and not happy ending. 

Feature articles followed, one of the 
selections being an interview with a friend 
of the writer, a young refugee from East 
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Berlin. Finally, we had poetry and two 
reviews of the books the class liked best 
from their Teen Age Book Club. In all, 
the contributions numbered thirteen; the 
students are thirteen years old, and our 
project was to be published on the thir- 
teenth of the month. Hence, our title 
was obviously Thirteen (with apologies 
to Booth Tarkington). 

As the cover design and typing were 
also accomplished by the class, the only 
required clerical help was the use of the 
duplicating machine. When the class mem- 
bers received their magazine, it was with 
much satisfaction as each student knew 
he had some part in its completion. I like 
to think also that some of Thirteen’s 
contributors even believe that composi- 
tion work can be fun. 


Rosemary Gelshenen 


Central Commercial High School 
New York City 


Why Not Use Interviews? 


Among the many problems which pre- 
sent themselves at the start of a new 
school term is the problem of getting 
acquainted with the students as quickly 
and as naturally as possible. After using 
several different techniques I have finally 
arrived at one that I find most helpful; 
the students interview one another. - 

On the second day of our coming to- 
gether we discuss the various things we 
find interesting in other people. We sug- 
gest what can be noted by careful observa- 
tion of others. We determine certain 
areas of interest which can be explored 
by asking pertinent questions. Finally 
each student jots down several questions 
which he would like to ask the person he 
chooses to interview. 

Then they pair off as they wish. (How- 
ever, I suggest that it is more adventur- 
ous to interview someone other than a 
close friend.) For a ten-minute period 
one student queries his partner and makes 
notes on the data he receives. Then inter- 
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viewer becomes interviewee. After the 
twenty-minute session is concluded, all 
students return to their desks and start 
organizing their data. Actually there is 
seldom much time left in the initial period. 

At the beginning of the next day’s 
class period we discuss various ways of 
writing up interviews. We note the list- 
ing of clues as one method; we discuss 
the dialog type; we investigate the anec- 
dotal method; and we encourage origi- 
nality. 

Then they write. At the end of the 
period they hand in their interviews. 

Now I find out many interesting things 
about my new _ pupils—experiences, 
peeves, problems, preferences, hobbies, 
ambitions. No matter how inept the 
writer, he has presented a worth-while 
fund of information to me. In doing so 
he has asked pertinent questions, recorded 
specific answers, wrestled with the prob- 
lems of composition (I now know some- 
thing of his own abilities in written ex- 
pression), completed a practical project, 
and had a purposeful visit with a peer— 
all within three days of school’s start. 

After I return the interviews to the 
writers, they make the indicated correc- 
tions as they rewrite their papers. These 
rewritten interviews are passed about the 
class during a “sharing the writing” 
period. 

I feel that this project is valuable to 
both instructor and students, Although it 
is a natural for the start of the school 
term, it can well be employed at any time 


of the year. 

David C. Leek 
Eleanor J. Toll Junior High School 
Glendale, California 


Let Them Talk—Then Write 


General English students have had an 
abundance of experiences even if these 
are not always related to books. To mo- 
tivate written expression, let the students 
talk about themselves and their specialties. 
Chain reaction leads one student to aug- 
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ment the other’s contribution, and soon 
the teacher can quell the clamor to have 
the floor only by suggesting that each stu- 
dent write his comments concerning his 
classmates’ speeches and information sup- 
plementary to them. 

In a class which was reluctant to write 
even simple compositions of narration or 
description, three-minute speeches were 
assigned. By selecting the first speakers 
carefully, the teacher could establish an 
acceptable standard of performance and 
eradicate stage fright. She also learned 
much about her students and their fre- 
quently unrecognized accomplishments: a 
professional figure skater, a builder of 
model trains, the stock-car racer who 
boasts of his club’s safety record on the 
road, the 4-H officer, and the boy who 
knows so much about the major battles 
of history. 

For the first time during the year, the 
class began to write reactions without any- 
one’s asking, “What do you want us to 
say? I don’t know how to begin.” The 
last question in the follow-up exercise was 
indicative: “If you were to give another 
speech, what topic would you choose and 
how could you improve your presenta- 
tion?” Without realizing it, many students 
wrote—in reply—the compositions they 
had worked so hard to avoid previously. 


Mary F. Feeley 
Somerville High School 
Somerville, New Jersey 


Purchase and reading of books by 
teen-agers continues to increase. The 
Teen Age Book Club reports that in the 
1954-55 school year teen-agers bought 
2,800,000 paperback books. This was a 
seventeen percent increase over the pre- 
vious year. In the last six years teen- 
agers have purchased more than 
10,000,000 books through the Teen Age 
Book Club. 
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Q. What is meant by a sentence modi- 
fier ? B.J.C. 


A. One of the important functions of 
the adverb is to modify a sentence as a 
whole. This is a very different thing from 
modifying the verb or any other word in 
the sentence as can easily be seen by com- 
paring “Happily he did not die” and “He 
did not die happily,” where the first hap- 
pily modifies the whole sentence and the 
second the verb only. That is, the adverb 
does not modify any particular part of the 
sentence, but the whole idea expressed in 
the sentence, as in “Perhaps you will 
stay,” “Evidently that remark was made 
for my benefit,” “Fortunately, there was 
one more train that day.” The italicized 
words in the preceding sentences influ- 
ence the whole statement and not any one 
word. Other adverbs which often apply 
to a whole idea are: surely, certainly, 
probably, simply, even, positively, defi- 
nitely. In addition to words, there are 
infinitive and participial constructions as 
well as prepositional phrases that modify 
the whole idea. For example, “To come to 
the point, the material available is not 
suitable ;” to come to the point is a sen- 
tence-modifying infinitival group as are 
the participial constructions in “Judging 
from his appearance, he is not ill,” and 
“Considered from your side and mine, 
the course is not a good one,” and also 
the prepositional phrase in “Jn writing an 
article, the outline is a major considera- 
tion.” Such constructions are equivalent 
to a subordinate clause beginning with if: 
“If you judge... ,” etc. Likewise the 
somewhat literary nominative absolute, 
deriving its name from the parallel Latin 
introductory construction, employing a 
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burne, Brice Harris, ex officio. 
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participle with its subject, functions as a 
sentence-modifying adverb, as in “He 
being dead, the daughters moved away ;” 
or “The father being dead, the daughters 
. 3” or “The father dead, the daughters 
. »” where being is understood. 
M. M. B. 


Q. May one use company instead of 
guests or visitors? CP. 


A. The word company in this sense has 
been in the language a long time. John 
Lyly employed it in 1579 in his Eupheus 
in “My company stays my coming.” 
(O. E. D.) The O. E. D. gives citations 
for this usage for the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth, and nineteenth centuries, including 
the great lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, who 
wrote in a letter to Mrs. Thrale: “Hector 
had company in his house.” Two recent 
etiquette books continued the usage. Judith 
Unger Scott in her Manners for Moderns 
(1949) says “As soon as your company 
arrives, introduce him to the family if they 
haven’t met and show him to the room he 
will occupy.” Margery Wilson in The 
New Etiquette employs company and 
visitors interchangeably in speaking of 
neighborhood calls: “We were coming to 
see you, but we saw you had company. We 
should have remembered you had visitors 
from Boston.” In modern books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, “company” seems 
to be more often employed in the sense of 
association, as “in amusing company,” “in 
his company,” “good company,” but the 
meaning of “guest” or “visitor” is still 
used. You may hear, “We are going to 
have company tomorrow,” or “We had 
company last evening.” It is a rare hand- 
book that warns against this usage and 
dictionaries like Funk and Wagnalls’ New 
College Standard Dictionary and the 
American College Dictionary have no re- 


stricting labels. M. M. B. 


The program for the 1955 Convention 
is one that we hope will have a lively 
and various appeal. 

Headline speakers at the general meet- 
ings will be Norman Cousins, Archibald 
MacLeish, and Morris Bishop. In addi- 
tion, Clifton Fadiman’ will conduct one 
of his radio literary quizzes at the lunch- 
eon meeting, and arrangements are be- 
ing made for a special feature at the 
banquet. 

The section programs on Friday morn- 
ing and Friday afternoon are covering 
the usual wide range of topics connected 
with the teaching of English. These pro- 
grams should appeal to teachers of all 
levels: elementary, secondary and col- 
lege. One of the more unusual features of 
these small group meetings is that many 
have been planned with the help of other 
educational organizations. Some of the 
organizations that are co-sponsoring pro- 
grams are the following: The American 
Educational Research Association; The 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development; The International 
Council for the Improvement of Reading 
Instruction; The Modern Language As- 
sociation; The National Book Commit- 
tee of The American Book Publishers 
Council; The National Council for Social 
Studies; and The New York Public Li- 
brary, Young People’s Service Division. 

The co-sponsored meetings include 
such topics as “Implications of Recent 
Research in the Language Arts,” “Teach- 
ing Reading in Junior and Senior High 
School,” “The Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools,” “Planning an Effective Lan- 
guage Arts Curriculum,” “The Building 
of Permanent Reading Habits,” “Inter- 
relationships of English and Social Stud- 
ies,” “The English Teacher and the Pub- 
lic Library.” 

Tentative plans include such speakers 
as the following: Theodore Bernstein, as- 
sistant managing editor of the New 
York Times, on writing; Lt. Col. Warren 
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C. Thompson of the United States Air 
Force Academy now in Denver, Colo- 
rado, on their new English curriculum; 
Professor Arthur I. Gates of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on prob- 
lems in teaching reading; Professor Nila 
B. Smith, New York University, on read- 
ing in the total school program; Profes- 
sor Magdalene Kramer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, on the speech 
teacher and English; Dr. William Bris- 
tow on cooperative curriculum research 
in New York City; Dr. Abraham Lass 
on administrative provisions for su- 
perior youth; Dr. Clarence H. Faust on 
research in the acceleration of superior 
students; and many others well known 
to members of the National Council. 
Members of the Council especially in- 
terested in problems at the college level 
will hear one program on Walt Whitman 
chaired by Professor Gay Allen Wilson 
of New York University. Two other pro- 
grams of interest to the college level are 
those on common themes in literature from 
many countries and problems of research 
in the teaching of English at college 
levels. 
One other feature of the New York 
meeting is that the unique resources of 
New York will be used to add strength to 
the ideas expressed in the more formal 
parts of the program. With the help of 
the Local Committee, trips to libraries, 
museums, theaters, the United Nations, 
and other centers of interest are being 
planned for all who wish to take advan- 
tage of them. The program is being ar- 
ranged so that many of these trips will 
not conflict with the general sectional 
meetings. 
The Local Committee has already done 
an amazing amount of work in getting 
ready for us. We think it will be a good 
convention, and we hope that you are 
planning to come. 
JOHN C. GERBER, President 
DAVID RUSSELL, Second Vice 
President 
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This World of English 


The profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


— presenting the arguments for 
and against homework in the July 
School Executive, Ruth Strang con- 
cludes that home study should be a part 
of the total education process. Ruling 
out repetitious drills or busy-work as- 
signments which do not develop good 
study habits, the writer avers home 
study should not be set by the teacher 
but chosen by the pupil. While this is 
by no means a new concept—that home- 
work starts with a curriculum and 
teaching methods which lead to further 
study—the practice of student choice 
is far from a reality. 

In order to do this type of home 
work the pupils must be taught how to 
study—state a problem and _ follow 
through on it. Among the variety of 
home study areas suggested are “re- 
search,” appraisal of radio and TV 
programs, esthetic, handicraft, farm 
and home making problems. 

In a summary of early and more 
recent research on homework in the 
March Journal of Education, three 
University of Alabama collaborators 
conclude that studies in the area are 
rather sketchy and inconclusive. The 
writers suggest that further research 
in this area be a co-operative action 
type in which teachers, parents, and 
students redefine homework, its pur- 
poses, and values. Seconding Dr. 
Strang’s thesis, the reviewers indicate 
that the logical point of departure is 


the consideration of homework as in- 
dependent work rather than uniform 
study tasks. 


Riding well up on the “non-fiction” 
best seller lists throughout the summer 
and early fall, Rudolf Flesch’s contro- 
versial Why Johnny Can’t Read and 
What You Can Do About It has con- 
tinued to draw both praise and condem- 
nation from a variety of reviewers. 
John DeBoer, editor of Elementary 
English, in his editorial for the April 
issue enumerates and comments on 
many of the fallacies and distortions of 
fact in the book. In addition Dr. De- 
Boer labels as a “low blow” the seman- 
tics-wise author’s use of the propaganda 
technique of associating the word com- 
munist with modern methods of teach- 
ing reading. 

In a letter to the system’s elementary 
teachers, dated May 12, and made 
public by Houghton Mifflin, Supt. 
Perry A. Tipler of the Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin Public Schools asks his teachers 
to read the Flesch book to see if they 
can detect the twenty-odd errors of 
fact in the first chapter alone. The 
school head provides statistical evi- 
dence to show that today’s Johnnies 
are definitely better readers than those 
who were given the old phonetic treat- 
ment. He gives such data as the follow- 
ing: (1) The Milwaukee superintend- 
ent’s report of 1898 shows that sixty 
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percent of the system’s first graders 
were failures. Supt. Tipler attributes 
this to the fact that teachers then real- 
ized that many children would never 
fearn to read by the phonetic method 
alone. (2) A study made in Lincoln, 
Nebraska in 1947 compared achieve- 
ment on reading tests of children in 
grades three to eight with those in the 
same grades in 1921. Results showed 
that the 1947 third graders averaged 


four to seventeen percent higher in the 


eighth grade than the 1921 pupils. (3) 
The reading ability of the average in- 
ductee in World War I was at the sixth 
grade level while his counterpart in 
World War II read at the tenth grade 
level. An illiterate in the first war was 
a non-reader, while that classification 
was given those who read below the 
fourth grade level in World War II. 

Another excellent analysis of Mr. 
Flesch’s book is that prepared by Dr. 
Arthur I, Gates of Teachers College. 
With enmity toward none, Dr. Gates 
turns to reading research findings and 
their application to the teaching of 
reading to refute Flesch’s theory. The 
conclusions are inescapable. Copies of 
‘the paper may be obtained from Dr. 
Gates or the American Textbook Insti- 
tute, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The influential Saturday Review in 
its July 30 issue presents essay-reviews 
by Emmett A. Betts, professor of psy- 
chology at Temple University and di- 
rector of the Betts Reading Clinic, and 
William Morris, editor-in-chief of a 
publishing house, columnist, and 
“aroused parent.” The topic is 
Johnny’s reading progress as depicted 
by Mr. Flesch, 

Following the SR’s review of the 
book, Mr. Morris sets down affirma- 
tively that Mr. Flesch’s book is “a 
lucid and thoroughly documented ex- 
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planation of the origin of this shocking 
(reading) situation.” Further the edi- 
tor indicts teachers as “entrenched edu- 
cators” who offer parents “pompous 
and condescending explanations” in 
“academic gobbledygook,” and as prac- 
ticioners of “fundamental nonsensical- 
ity” in reading methods. (Those who 
have read the book will recognize that 
Mr. Morris leans rather heavily on Mr. 
Flesch for his epithets.) To bolster his 
position, the reviewer states that Mr. 
Flesch has many supporters ‘among 
advanced (italics added) English teach- 
ers and on college faculties.” 

The writer advises that parents teach 
the pre-school child the simple (italics 
added) word games suggested in the 
second part of the book, “providing he 
has learned his alphabet from an ‘old- 
fashioned’ mother or grandmother.” He 
concludes by guessing that Mr. Flesch’s 
book “may well be ranked the most 
important contribution to the better- 
ment of public-school teaching methods 
in the past two decades.” 

In his review in opposition, Dr. Betts 
early dismisses the author of the “nat- 
ural reading method” as a master of 
histrionics who would summarily junk 
proved reading methods and substitute 
his simple formula: “Learning to read 
means learning to sound out words.” 

Pointing out that Mr. Flesch’s step- 
by-step prescription for Johnny’s daily 
phonics drill is not only psychologically 
unsound but linguistically untenable, 
the Temple University professor raises 
questions over the omission of system- 
atic guidance on syliabication and on 
analysis of prefixes and suffixes. In 
addition he suggests that critical read- 
ers will expect the author to publish 
his data on the validity of his “natural 
method” as employed with one pupil, 
to enumerate at least one limitation of 
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his teaching method, and to tell his 
readers how many beginners will be 
confused, how many will become word 
callers or word-by-word readers. 

In the journalistic world Ray C. Sut- 
liff, staff writer for the Akron Beacon 
Journal, reported a survey of schools 
in the Akron, Ohio area (April 23, 
1955) which was unable to substantiate 
Mr. Flesch’s charge that phonics have 
been abandoned and that the alphabet 
is no longer taught. 


The Virginia English Bulletin for 
March, 1955 includes an article, “Har- 
risonburg Language Arts Teachers 
Plan a Curriculum Guide” by Angela S. 
Reeke and Katharine G. Sieg, which 
tells how committees and subcom- 
mittees were organized to provide a 
sequence from kindergarten and junior- 
primary grades through the high school. 
Topics which teachers agreed to include 
in the guide are: (1) characteristics of 
pupils at various grade levels; (2) pur- 
poses of language arts; (3) activities, 
both teacher-pupil-planned and teacher- 
planned; (4) scope; (5) units; and 
(6) resource materials. 


Reading selections taught in high 
school English classes ought always to 
be of superior quality with a reasonable 
balance between old and new, declares 
Harold C. Martin in “A Look at the 
Secondary School Curriculum in Eng- 
lish.” Mr. Martin, a college teacher of 
English, takes a dim view of the qual- 
ity of English instruction today, espe- 
cially in grammar, speech, and writing. 
He proposes that students be required 
to write a theme each week and that 
busy teachers carefully read only one 
paper out of five, or eight, or ten in 
every set; however, teachers should 
give a grade to each theme. His article 
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appeared in The English Record, 
Spring, 1955. 

Two other articles in the same issue 
contain many practical suggestions for 
functional language activities. They are 
“An Integrative Approach to Language 
Arts Instruction” by Edwin H. Colbath 
and “Language Study in the English 
Classroom” by Veronica V. Brophy. 


In a report on “A Second Study of 
Characteristics of Good and Poor 
Spellers,” David H. Russell states that 
“It seems reasonable to deduce that the 
usual spelling list in a course of study 
or spelling text does not cover nearly 
all of the child’s spelling needs and 
should be supplemented by locally pre- 
pared lists and planned instruction in 
spelling related to other curricular ac- 
tivities and to writing needs.” Findings 
of his study, summarized in the March 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
indicate that good spellers at the fifth 
and sixth grade levels are often supe- 
rior to poor spellers in auditory and 
visual perception, vocabularly, reading 
comprehension, and reasoning abilities. 


Junior and senior high school students 
are invited to submit original poems, 
stories, and articles to the American 
Junior Red Cross Journal for possible 
publication. Lois S. Johnson, editor of 
the Journal, states that subjects may 
be student-selected or related to the 
1955-56 themes of the Journal. Themes 
for the remaining issues of the school 
year are as follows: 
November—Developing Personality 
December—Promoting Good Inter- 
national Relations 
February—Serving the Community 
March—Living and Working with 
All Ages 
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April—Cultivating Health of Mind 
and Body 

May—Making Tomorrow a Vision 
of Hope 

Original manuscripts should be type- 
written, double-spaced, and carry name 
and address of author, teacher, and 
school. If selections by students have 
already appeared in school magazines 
or papers, these publications, appro- 
priately marked, may be forwarded to: 
Lois S. Johnson, Editor, The American 
National Red Cross, Washington 13, 
D.C. 


Forty-five hundred titles of inexpensive 
paperbound books in print are listed in 
the Summer, 1955 Paperbound Books, 
a catalog published by R. R. Bowker 
Company, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, New York. The catalog, 
which is priced at $1.00 for the current 
issue or $2.00 a year, will be issued in 
January, April, and September. Forty- 
four publishers are represented in the 
index, Both reprints and new books are 
listed under subjects such as Hobbies, 
Humor, Juvenile Fiction, Science, 
Sports, Poetry, and Biography. An 
author index and directory of pub- 
lishers are included in this selective 
bibliography which should be valuable 
to English teachers and librarians want- 
ing to purchase inexpensive paper- 
bound books of literary quality. 


An Informative “Selective Bibliogra- 
phy on the Teaching of Listening at 
the Secondary Level” by Sam Duker 
appeared in the Spring, 1955 issue of 
The Journal of Communication. : Sev- 
eral studies indicating close relation- 
ships between reading and listening 
skills are reported in the list. 


“Selection and Guidance of Gifted 
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Students for National Survival’ is the 
theme of the Twentieth Educational 
Conference of the Educational Records 
Bureau and the American Council on 
Education. The conference will be held 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 
October 27 and 28. Featured speakers 
include Herold C. Hunt, Francis H. 
Horn, Dael Wolfle, and Gordon K. 
Chalmers. “Developing Maximal Read- 
ing Power Among Gifted Students” is 
the topic to be discussed by a panel led 
by Ruth Strang, Friday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 28. 


“|. . poetry is presented from the 
start, as a serious study—a disciplined 
interpretation of language in which 
valuable experience is exactly realized 
in significant words,” writes a British 
teacher in The Times Educational Sup- 
plement, May 6, 1955. In his article, 
“Starting Point for Poetry,” he states 
that in his English classes great stress 
is laid upon the similarities between 
the poet and scientist: both are explor- 
ers and discoverers; both stand on the 
frontiers that divide the known from 
the vast unknown. The scientist ex- 
plores the physical universe; the poet, 
the psychological. This teacher be- 
lieves that contemporary poetry has 
many values: (1) it demands an inde- 
pendent critical response from the 
pupil; (2) it sharpens sensitivity to 
words and varied rhythms; and (3) it 
arouses interest because of its startling 
images and contemporary scene. 


After discussing how literature some- 
times creates and spreads stereotypes 
and group images, Stephen Bloore 
concludes that the teacher of literature 
should “do everything he can to make 
certain that literary characters are ac- 
cepted as individuals, not as representa- 
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tives of groups, unless, of course, the 
obvious intention of the author was to 
make such representatives of them. In 
that case the question of whether they 
are truly representative needs to be 
considered. . . .” Professor Bloore’s 
ideas on group images are developed in 
his article, “Literature and Human Re- 
lations,” which appeared in The Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology for May, 
1955. 


In the June issue of Federal Proba- 
tion appeared six enlightening articles 
on juvenile delinquency written by Dr. 
Stella Chess, psychiatrist, New York 
City; Dr. Thomas L. Gore, psychiatrist 
of Atascadero State Hospital, Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Irving Gladstone, principal 
of the William T. Sampson School, 
Brooklyn; Mr. Erwin Schepses, Di- 
rector of Social Service, New York 
Training School for Boys, Warwick, 
N.Y.; Dr. Stanley B. Zuckerman, Clini- 
cal Psychologist, Department of Public 
Welfare, State of Minnesota; Miss 
Jessie Chamberlin, teacher in Miami 
Senior High School, Florida. Dr. Chess 
asserts that the constant factors in 
juvenile deliquency are marginal in- 
comes, economic deprivation, gangs, 


adult suspicion of school and _ police 
authorities, high proportion of working 
mothers. Dr. Gore writes: “All chil- 
dren need love to survive psychologi- 
cally. ... The whole of society needs to 
learn the lessons of love.” In the New 
York State Training School Mr. Schep- 
ses found school maladjustment com- 
mon to delinquents. Less than twenty 
percent of the boys could read on the 
sixth grade level; twenty percent were 
below the third grade. 


What may be a highly significant 
trend in American high schools is rep- 
resented in the 1954 booklet titled 
Missouri's Youth Writes, published 
and sponsored by the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English. 
Seventy-five high schools participated 
in the first annua! project. The writings 
of twenty-two students were chosen for 
publication in the booklet; fifteen stu- 
dents received honorable mention. The 
booklet names the high schools, teach- 
ers, and committees responsible for the 
project, which is an accomplishment of 
permanent and inspiring value. A copy 
of the booklet (25¢) may be secured by 
writing Miss Agnes Slemons, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by DON M. WOLFE 


In a highly perceptive article titled 
“Children in Literature” (British Jour- 
nal of Education, July), Mr. William 
Walsh claims for nineteenth-century 
literature an insight into childhood su- 
perior to that yet achieved in the 
twentieth century. In this insight Mr. 
Walsh believes Huckleberry Finn is 
pre-eminent. He cites illustrations also 


from Coleridge, Dickens, Wordsworth, 
and Henry James. “A communion in 
shared humanity,” writes Mr. Walsh, 
“gave the nineteenth-century literary 
imagination at its highest an access to 
the reality of childhood which for us 
is blocked by a nervous insistency on 
the immensity of the difference.” 
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On the hundreth anniversary of Leaves 
of Grass, the New Republic published 
twelve poems from the 1855 edition, 
with a commentary by Malcolm Cowley 
stressing anew Whitman’s debt in his 
earliest creative ideas to George Sand 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson. Brooklyn 
College’s new center of dramatics and 
student life, Whitman Hall, was 
opened to the public with appropriate 
ceremonies, A play, J, Walt Whitman, 
written by Dr. Randolph Goodman of 
the department of English, was pro- 
duced by the Department of speech and 
published by the Library Associates of 
Brooklyn College. Professor John Val- 
ente, of the department of English, 
has devoted a great deal of time in 
recent years to the collection of original 
Whitman documents (some by photo- 
static reproduction) to be preserved at 
Brooklyn College. Among these ma- 
terials are portraits of Whitman pur- 
chased by faculty and students and 
now hanging in Whitman Hall. 


In a highly pessimistic article in New 
Statesman and Nation (August 6), J. 
B. Priestly accuses British society of a 
“growing dislike of original creative 
men.” With ten times as many people 
and theatres, the London of today has 
fewer great dramatists than the Lon- 
don of Elizabeth I. If Shakespeare of- 
fered King Lear today, he would be 
“asked to see a psychiatrist!” The great 
aims of today’s society are organiza- 
tion and quantity, not the encourage- 
ment of genius. “The great voices... 
reach us only from the past.” Mr. 
Priestly challenges the reader to name 
ten eminent creative men in England 
under fifty years of age. 


In an arresting article entitled “The 
Winter of Our Discontent” (Theatre 
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Arts, August), John Gassner ponders 
the question, “Is the drama a dying 
form of literature?” The number of 
first-rate playwrights on both sides of 
the Atlantic are fewer than two dec- 
ades ago: now only O’Casey, Eliot, 
and Fry abroad, Williams and Miller 
in America. 


“A new thing in the history of litera- 
ture is happening in the U.S.,” writes 
Paul Engle (New York Times Book 
Review, July 17). “Writers are every- 
where in the universities, creating their 
own books and helping young talents 
create theirs.” For those who fear that 
the “gentler corruption of the univer- 
sity’ may stem the writer’s creative 
drive, Mr. Engle points to practicing 
teacher-writers who have produced 
distinguished books in recent years: 
Archibald MacLeish at Harvard, 
Robert Penn Warren and Allen Tate 
at Minnesota, John Crowe Ransom at 
Kenyon, Wallace Stegner at Stanford, 
Mark Schorer at the University of 
California. By providing writers with 
a secure income and congenial associ- 
ates and students, American universities 
are blazing a new trail in the history of 
literature. “The old tradition of the 
patron is gone; the university has be- 
come patron, more independent than the 
state, more stable than the individual.” 
How fruitful this movement may be in 
producing new talent no one yet knows, 
but Mr. Engle is hopeful: “This coun- 
try once had Concord on the edge of 
Cambridge. Now we hope to have a 
dozen Concords jeweling the life throat 
of the continent from Massachusetts to 
Iowa to California.” 


The University of North Carolina has 
performed a public service in bringing 
out Hiroshima Diary by Michihiko 
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Hachiya, translated by Warner Wells. 
Among many illuminating reviews two 
noteworthy ones by Tomie Mochizuki 
(The Nation, August 6) and by Daniel 
Lang (Times Book Review, August 7) 
are recommended. A superb moving 
picture of this book or of John Her- 
sey’s Hiroshima is much needed for 
American understanding of the im- 
mediate and ultimate terror inflicted by 
our first atom bomb on the Japanese 
people. 


A fascinating group of Santayana let- 
ters (to such varied personalities as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, William Lyon 
Phelps, and Corliss Lamont) appeared 
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in the Atlantic for August. “Why do 
the American poets and other geniuses 
die young or peter out,” Santayana 
asks Brooks, “unless they go and hiber- 
nate in Europe?” 


An able analysis of Eggleston’s use of 
dialect in The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 
written by William Randel of Florida 
State University, appeared in the May 
issue of American Speech. In the same 
issue Louise Pound discusses the ori- 
gins of curlacue (as spelled by Whit- 
man in Leaves of Grass) and fofarraw, 
first used by George Ruxton in The Far 
Wesi (1848). 


On Viewing an Empty Classroom Early in the Morning 


Stale is the air, and vacant is the room. 

Each empty wooden desk stands fixed; each row 

Devoid of life is dumb and touched with gloom; 

Drawn shades are tinged with morning’s amber glow. 

How strangely still! And yet, just yesterday 

The throb of pulsing life was beating here: 

Smiles, frowns, thoughts—the interplay 

Of questioning; and joy, and hope, and fear— 

And careless boys in jeans and open shirts, 

Bright lads and dull; the mannered and the crass, 

And lovely girls in brightly colored skirts, 

And tawdry ones (who paint their lips in class). 
Well, there’s the bell. And dead as things may seem, 
They'll soon troop in. I have no time to dream. 


John Bastone 
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Forty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
National Councl of Teachers 
of English 


Hotel Commodore and Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
November 21-26, 1955 


Now understand me well—it is provided in the essence of things that 
from any fruition of success, no matter what, shall come forth some- 


thing to make a greater struggle necessary. 
—Song of the Open Road, Whitman 


ABRIDGED PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


(Nore: The following program is not complete, and there may be inaccuracies in time listings 
and other matters. Names of many participants are not included. The reason is that copy for the 
NCTE October magazines is due in early August, before all details of the convention can be ar- 
ranged. Complete and corrected programs may be obtained from NCTE, 704 South Sixth, Cham- 


paign, Illinois, late in October.) 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21-23 
Unitep Nations Institute (Tentative) 
Co-sponsored by NCTE and New York University 
For details write Frederick L. Redefer 
School of Education, New York University 
Washington Square, New York 3 
Visits To New YorkK SCHOOLS 
For information write Margaret Nolan, Board of Education, 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 21, New York 
Tours AND THEATERS 
If you have not received information on special tours and the current theatrical offer- 
ings, write to “Tours” at NCTE headquarters. Tours are available during most of 


the week. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


MeetTING OF THE Executive Committee, 9:30 a.m.-10:00 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 
MEETING OF THP COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CuRRICULUM, 9:30 a.M.-10:00 P.M. 
MEETING OF THE Executive CoMMITTEE, 9:30 a.m.-10:00 P.M. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
Att Day Exursit or TextTsooks AND OTHER AIDS FOR TEACHING 
RecistraTION, 8:00 a.m.-10:00 P.M. 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF Directors, 8:45 a.M-11:00 a.m. 
ANNUAL Business MEETING, 11:15 a.m.-12:00 M. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors) 
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LUNCHEON MEETINGS OF CouNCIL COMMITTEES 
CALLED BY CHAIRMEN, 12:00 m.-1:00 p.m. 
WorKING SESSIONS OF CouNcIL Committees, 1:00-3:00 p.m. 
Tours (See your special folder) 

GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 P.M. 


Presiding: David Russell, University of California, Second Vice President 
Invocation: 
Welcome: 
Address: John C. Gerber, University of Iowa, President of the Council: “The Greater 
Struggle Necessary” 
Address: Norman Cousins, Editor, Saturday Review: “The Information Crisis In 
America” 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


9:15 a.m.-12:00 
1. Teaching of Foreign Languages in Elementary and Secondary School 


Co-sponsored by Modern Language Association 
Chairman: Theodore Andersson, Yale University 


II. English and Social Studies in the Core Program 


Co-sponsored by National Council for Social Studies 
Chairman: Arno A. Bellack, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Speakers: 
Hall Bartlett, Citizenship Education Project, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Elizabeth Rose, New York University 
Panel: 


III. What about Reading in the Junior and Senior High School? 


Co-sponsored by The International Council for the Improvement of Reading 
Chairman: Nancy Larrick, Random House, New York City 
9:15-10:25: “Planning for Reading in the Total Program” 


Speaker: Nila B. Smith, New York University 

Panel: 
Crosby Redman, Head, High School English Department, Great Neck, New York 
Margaret Nolan, English Program in Vocational High Schools, New York 


10:30-12 :00: ‘“The Problem of the Poor Reader” 


IV. The English Teacher and Speech 


Co-sponsored by The Speech Association of America 
Chairman: Donald P. Veith, Chico State College, Chico, California 
9 :15-10:25 


Speakers: 
Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin—‘The English Teacher’s Preparation 
in Speech” 
Magdalene Kramer, Teachers College, Columbia—‘“‘The Speech Teacher’s Prepara- 
tion in English” 


10:30-12:00: “Interrelationships of Teaching English and Speech” 
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Panel: 
Ruth E. French, Atlantic City High School, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Clarence W. Hoch, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 
Margaret Ryan, University of California 
Charles F, Wells, State University of New York, Oswego 
James A. Work, Indiana University 
Annette L. Wood, Douglass College, Rutgers University 
Mardel Ogilvie, Queens College 


V. The English Teacher Builds Permanent Reading Habits 


Co-sponsored by National Book Committee of the American Book 
Publishers Council, Incorporated 


Chairmaa; Thomas Pollock, Dean, Washington Square College, New York University 
9:15-10:25: “The Challenge to the English Teacher—As Others See It” 


Speakers: 
Marchette Chute, author 
Gilbert W. Chapman, Chairman, National Book Committee 
Harold Guinzburg, President, Viking Press 


10 :30-12 :00: ‘““How the English Teacher Meets the Challenge to 
Build Lifetime Reading Habits” 


Panel: 
Lawrence Conrad, Montclair State Teachers College 
Coburn H. Ayer, High School, Scarsdale, New York 
Helen Sattley, School Libraries Division, New York City Board of Education 
Fannie B. Leps, School 90, Baltimore 
Walter Loban, University of California 


VI. Recent Research in the Language Arts 


Co-sponsored by American Educational Research Association 
Chairmen: John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois, and Arthur E. Traxler, Educa- 
tional Records Bureau 


Panel: 
Ruth Strange, Columbia University 
Nila B. Smith, New York University 
Paul Witty, Northwestern University 
W. S. Gray, University of Chicago 
VII. Planning An Effective Language Arts Curriculum 


Co-sponsored by Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Chairman: Gordon N. Mackenzie, Teachers College, Columbia University 
VIII. Planning A Research Project Concerning Our Professional Potential 
Co-sponsored by Conference on College Composition and Communication 


Chairman: Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University 
9:00: Panel Presentation of the Background 
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“The Meaning of Professional Stature’—G. Kerry Smith, Executive Secretary, As- 
sociation for Higher Education, NEA 
“The Attitudes of Indiana Teachers”—William Sutton, Ball State Teachers College, 
CCCC 
“What Most Teachers Want”—Edward Foster, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Chairman, Committees on College English for Non-Major Students 
10:00: Discussion in Small Groups 
11:00: Coffee break 
11:15: Reporting and Evaluation Session 


Reporters: 
Leonard F. Dean, University of Connecticut 
Irwin Griggs, Temple University 
Colonel G. R. Stephens, West Point 


11:50: Conclusions 
Speaker: lou LaBrant, University of Kansas City 


IX. The English Teacher and the Public Library 
Co-sponsored by New York Public Library, Young People’s Service Department 


Chairman; Lillian Morrison, New York Public Library 


Speakers: Two authors 
Demonstration book talk for high school students—Elaine Simpson, New York 
Public Library 
Storytelling—Mrs. Augusta Baker, New York Library 


Panel; “Co-operation between the English Teacher and the Public Library” 


X. The English Teacher Develops Listening Skills 
Chairman: John Caffrey, Educational Testing Service, Hollywood, California 


XI. Meeting Individual Differences in Language Arts Interests and Abilities 
Chairman: Helen F. Olson, Queen Anne High School, Seattle, Washington 


9:15-10:25 


Speakers: 
Arthur I. Gates, Teachers College, Columbia University—‘‘What Are the Facts 
about Individual Differences ?” 
James R. Squire, University of California—‘What are the Classroom Procedures 
and Materials that Assist in Meeting Individual Differences?” 


Recorder: Lauren L. Brink, University of Nevada 
10 :30-12 :00 
Demonstration: 
Elizabeth Rose, New York University 


Doris Coburn, Charles Sumner Junior High School, New York City 
Pupils of Mrs. Coburn 
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Panel: 

On the Elementary Level—Helen S. Grayum, Curriculum Consultant, Seattle 

On the Junior High School Level—Nolan Brunton, Blaine Junior High School, 
Seattle 

On the Senior High School Level—Edwin Nelson, Ballard High School, Seattle 

On the College Level—Donald A. Emery, University of Washington 

In the Elective Program—Earle Kelly, Ballard High School, Seattle 

Values and Evaluations—Edna L. Sterling, Director of Language Arts, Seattle 
Public Schools 


Discussion Leaders: 
George E. Salt, New York University 
Eric W. Johnson, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 
Robert B. Simpson, Columbia University 
“XII. The English Teacher Utilizes the Mass Media 


Chairman; Louis Forsdale, Teachers College, Columbia University 


XIII. The Teaching of English to Spanish-Speaking Children 
Chairman: J. Cayce Morrison, Director of Puerto Rican Language Study, New York 


XIV. The English Teacher and Drama 
Chairmen: Samuel Withers, Jr., Scarsdale High School, New York, and Frank 
Griffith, Richmond Hill High School, New York 
XV. Common Themes in Literature from Many Countries 
Chairman; Max Bogart, New York University 


XVI. The English Teacher and Writing Abilities 


Chairman: Max J. Herzberg, Director of Publication, N.C.T.E. 
Speakers: 
Mrs. Ruth Barns, Cooley High School, Detroit—‘“Teaching Practical Writing”’ 


Theodore Bernstein, assistant managing editor, New York Times—“Winners and 
Sinners in Writing” 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
LuNncHEON Sessions, 12:30 p.m. 


1. Books for Children: A Luncheon for Librarians and Teachers in Elementary and 
High Schools (Authors of children’s books will be guests.) 

2. Conference on College Composition and Communication 

3. Journalism Luncheon 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
2:30 to 4:00 
1. Teaching English to Superior Youth from the Grades into College 
Chairman: Arno Jewett, Specialist in Language Arts, U. S. Office of Education 


Speakers: 
Muriel Crosby, Director of Elementary Education, Wilmington, Delaware— “En- 
riching the Language Arts Program for Bright Children” 
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Carl G. Wonnberger, Director, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan— 
“Experimental Work in English with the Talented High School Student” 

Abraham H. Lass, Principal, Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, N.Y.— 
“Administrative Provisions for Teachers of the Superior Youth” 

Clarence H. Faust, President, Fund for the Advancement of Education, N.Y.— 
“High School-College Research in Acceleration of Superior Students” 


Panel: 

Four gifted students representing elementary, junior high school, senior high school, 
and college will discuss ways to improve the quality of student learning in English. 
Each student will talk about five minutes under the leadership of Abraham Lass, 
who will act as moderator. 

Recorder: Margaret Early, Syracuse University 
2. The Teaching of English as Communication 


Chairman: William Hoth, State University of New York 
3. The English Teacher Has Effective Appraisal Techniques 


Chairman: Clarence Derrick, University of Florida 
Speakers: 
Panel Discussion: “A Cooperative Venture in Evaluation” 
John DeBoer, University of Illinois 
Constance McCullough, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. 
Marion Sheridan, James Hillhouse High School, New Haven, Conn. 
Althea Beery, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
4. Various Approaches to Literature: A Symposium on a Whitman Poem 
Chairman: Gay Wilson Allen, New York University 
Speakers: 
Malcolm Cowley, author and critic 
Charles Davis, Princeton University 
F. Dewolfe Miller, University of Tennessee 
5. Tours 
About a dozen special afternoon tours are being planned to supplement the morn- 
ing discussions. Details will be included in the final program. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
ANNUAL Dinner, 7:00 P.M. 


Presiding: John Gerber, State University of [owa, President of the Council 


Invocation: 
Address: Archibald MacLeish—“Why Teach Poetry?” 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 
BREAKFAST FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIVES AND FOR 
Orricers OF AFFILIATES, 8:15 A.M. 
Section Meetineos, 9:30-11:45 a.m, 
High School Section 
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Topic: Communication Arts Reenforce One Another 


Presiding: Virginia Belle Lowers, Supervisor, Curriculum Branch, Los Angeles City 
Schools; Chairman of the High School Section Committee 


Demonstration Teaching: A television broadcast originating in the United Nations 
Building and sent by closed circuit to the convention hotels (tentative) 


Speaker: Angela Broening, Baltimore Public Schools—“Communication Arts Re- 


enforce One Another” 


Business Meeting 


ANNUAL LuNcHEON, 12:15 P.M. 
Presiding: Luella B. Cook, First Vice President of the Council 


Invocation: 


Literary Quiz: Clifton Fadiman, Charles Bolte, and others 


Speaker: Morris Bishop-—“Faith in Literature” 


Proposed Amendments to the NCTE Constitution 


In accordance with Article XI of the 
Council Constitution, the Executive Com- 
mittee has authorized the submission of 
the following proposed amendments, to 
be voted upon at the Annual Business 
Meeting on Thanksgiving Day in New 
York: 

1. Article V, Paragraph 1 now reads: 
“Bona fide associations of teachers of 
English having 25 or more members, in- 
cluding English sections of city, state, or 
regional teachers’ associations, may be- 
come affiliates of the Council.” 

Proposed new reading : “Bona fide asso- 
ciations of teachers of English having 25 
or more members, including English sec- 
tions of city, state, or regional teachers’ 
associations, and student groups consist- 
ing of ten or more nonvoting members of 
the Council and organized under faculty 
sponsorship, may become affiliates of the 
Council.” 

Purpose: To make possible the forma- 
tion of student affiliates in small colleges. 

2. The first sentence of By-law 2 now 
reads: The annual dues for affiliates in 
Class C, having not over 50 members, 
shall be $2.50; for affiliates in Class B, 
having over 50 but not over 150 mem- 
bers, shall be $5.00; and for affiliates in 


Class A, having over 150 members, shall 
be $10.00. 

Proposed changes in this sentence: de- 
lete and, and add: “for student affiliates 
of 10-24 members, shall be $1.00, and for - 
other student affiliates, shall be the same 
as for Class C, B, or A affiliates, accord- 
ing to the number of members.” 

Purpose: To set the dues for the stu- 
dent affiliates described in the first pro- 
posed amendment. 

3. Article VIIT at present reads as fol- 
lows: 

“VIII. Committees of the Council 

The Council shall recognize the follow- 
ing kinds of committees: 

A. General committees appointed by 
the Executive Committee to carry 
on activities at one or more levels 
of instruction. 

. Intra-sectional committees ap- 
pointed by the section committees 
to carry on section duties. Such 
committees must be approved by 
the Executive Committee of the 
Council.” 

The sub-committee on Structure and 
Mechanics of NCTE Committees, ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee to 
study and make recommendations con- 
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cerning the kinds and activities of Coun- 
cil committees, and to draw up an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to establish a 
pattern for commissions and conferences 
within the Council, proposes the follow- 
ing amended version of Article VIII, 
with new matters italicized: 

VIII. Committees, Commissions, and 
Conferences of the Council 


In addition to the committees author- 
ized in Article VI, B1 and G1 (Nominat- 
ing Committee and Executive Commit- 
‘tee) and Article VII (section nominating 
committee and section steering commit- 
tees), the Council recognizes the follow- 
ing kinds of committees, commissions, 
and conferences: 


A. Committees 


1. General ccmmittees appointed by 
the Executive Committee as stand- 
ing committees or as short-term 
committees to carry on activities at 
one or more levels of instruction. 
Such committees shall report at 
designated times to the Executive 
Committee and Board of Directors 
of the Council. 

. Intra-sectional committees ap- 
pointed by the section committees 
to carry on sectional duties. Such 
committees must be approved by 
the Executive Committee of the 
Council. 

. Intra-commission committees (see 
commissions below) chosen by the 
commission to carry on commission 
activities. 

. Intra-conference committees (see 
conferences below) chosen by the 
conference to carry on conference 
activities. 

. Commissions authorized by the Exec- 


utive Committee of the Council to 
carry out specific large scale projects 
or studies. The director or chairman 
of a commission shall be appointed 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Council and members approved by the 
Executive Committee. A commission 
when authorized shall have responsi- 
bility for establishing its procedures 
and activities, subject to the approval 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Council, A commission shall issue 
progress reports and terminal reports 
to the Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors of the Council at 
times designated by the Executive 
Committee. 

C. Conferences authorized by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council for spe- 
cific or indefinite terms with the prin- 
cipal responsibility for holding meet- 
ings for exchange of views on spe- 
cific professional topics. The chair- 
men and other officers may be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee 
of the Council or elected by the mem- 
bership of the conference, as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Council au- 
thorizes when the conference is estab- 
lished. A conference when authorized 
shall have the responsibility for plan- 
ning its meetings and interim activi- 
ties, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee of the Council. 
If the Executive Committee of the 
Council so requests, a conference shall 
issue progress reports and terminal 
reports at times designated by the 
Executive Committee of the Council. 

4. Proposed change: substitute the 
words Secondary Section for High 

School Section whenever the latter occur. 
Purpose: To make more apparent the 

fact that junior high school teachers are 

included in this section, 
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Fiction, Drama, and Poetry 


THE PICNIC AT SAKKARA. By P. H. 
Newly. Knopf. $1.25, paper bound. 

Mr. Newly, a young English writer of a 
half-dozen novels during the past decade, 
has won high praise. In the present comic 
story, set in Egypt during King Farouk’s 
reign, a professor from: England, Edgar 
Perry, lecturing at Cairo University, gets 
involved in political intrigue. Unwittingly 
he incites a riot and provokes other trouble, 
endangering his life as well as disturbing 
the public peace. His very innocence is per- 
haps his salvation. His conversations with 
his wife make delightful reading. The au- 
thor’s subtle humor and skillful characteri- 
zation are richly rewarding. 


THE TALL DARK MAN. By Ann Cham- 
berlain. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 

A girl in her early teens is the sole wit- 
ness tc a murder, or says she is, and lives 
in terror, finding no one to believe her—for 
she is known for her false speaking. As she 
turns from one to another in her appeals 
for protection from the imminent attack of 
the murderer, her desperation mounts as 
does the excitement of the reader. The story 
is so skillfully told that only the end reveals 
which of the two levels the author has of- 
fered is the one on which the meaning ac- 
tually rests. Upon reflection, the reader will 
see that the vacillation is of real signifi- 
cance. 


CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF. By Tennes- 
see Williams. New Directions. $3.00. 


Rather full stage directions and a “Per- 
son-to-Person” introduction show Mr. Wil- 


liams’ concern for the reader. Brick and 
Gooper Pollitt, dissimilar sons of Big 
Daddy, a wealthy cotton planter dying of 
cancer, are, despite Brick’s alcoholic indif- 
ference, almost forced to contend for the in- 
heritance. Maggie, Brick’s wife, contrives 
to meet the avarice of Gooper and his oft- 
pregnant spouse, Mae, and at the close 
seems formidable. Brick’s inner struggle, 
especially his grief over the death of a 
friend (a man whom Maggie suspected of 
loving Brick improperly), is the core of a 
play that throws a glaring light on bared 
souls, 


THE FLOWERS OF EVIL. By Charles 
Baudelaire. Centenary Bilingual Edition, 
edited by Marthiel and Jackson Mathews. 
New Directions. $6.00. 

The work of thirty translators appears in 
this deluxe edition to make the volume the 
most selective and representative offering 
thus far of Baudelaire’s fullest artistic 
range. Three versions of the poet’s original 
prefaces to his Fleurs du Mal, unaltered in 
any way by censoring or editing, are in- 
cluded, The French texts for all the ma- 
terials given first in English translations are 
printed as a separate section. This book 
should reaffirm Baudelaire’s stature as a 
poet, and, indirectly, recall his having been 
the early friend and editor of Poe. It is evi- 
dence that the art of translation remains 
alive today. 

—Walter Blackstock 


SELECTED POEMS. By Robert P. Trist- 
ram Coffin. Macmillan. $2.75. 
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Mr. Coffin wore the laurels with honor. 
His death on the twentieth of last January 
ended the labor that had produced over 
forty volumes, seventeen in verse. His poe- 
try awakened a responsive chord in the 
hearts of thousands of readers. In the ordi- 
nary experiences of life he found the stuff 
of poetry—in simple chores, in familiar 
sights, in nature’s patterns. One of the last 
and most significant lines in this volume of 
105 poems (several appearing for the first 
time in book form) is “Poems came to me, 
not I to them.” 


POEMS: NORTH AND SOUTH—A 
COLD SPRING. By Elizabeth Bishop. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

This thin, handsome volume is the collec- 
ted work of an important American poet. 
Honesty, lucidity, a superb craftsmanship, 
and what might be termed the inevitable 
phrase are characteristic of Elizabeth Bish- 
op’s poetry. The reader is delighted that 
the easy, natural phrase is the poetic phrase. 
There are indirections and inversions, sub- 
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tleties in rich supply, but no muddling, no 
straining. 
“The tumult in the heart 
keeps asking questions. 
And then it stops and undertakes to answer 
in the same tone of voice. 
No one could tell the difference.” 


Religious Verse 


The most impressive poems in Florence 
Rayfield’s We Thank Thee Lord (Christo- 
pher, 1954, $2.00) are the dramatic mono- 
logues of legendary and historic personages 
in the section entitled “Last Thoughts.” 
Some poems are admirable for their simplic- 
ity, others for their subtlety. Religious 
thoughts have important place. In Thora 
Hinshaw Seaton’s When Jesus Cried ( Phil- 
osophical Library, $3.00) are poems written 
in a diary before and during World War 
II. All are brief, characterized by a singing 
quality, sometimes gay, sometimes sad. Only 
rarely does a labored line dull the spontane- 
ity, sprung from faith and love. 


Nonfiction 


GRAND DECEPTION. Edited by Alexan- 
der Klein. Lippincott. $3.95. 

The frauds, hoaxes, and impostures col- 
lected in this book suggest the infinite pos- 
sibilities open to deceivers, Some depend on 
human gullibility; others are clever enough 
to beguile the most sophisticated. Of the 
fifty-odd stories, all true, perhaps the most 
incredible reports major surgery performed 
by a man with no medical training. The 
Cardiff Giant is here, the men from Mars, 
the boy who wrote a play by Shakespeare, 
and women who posed as men, with amaz- 
ing effect. The entire collection is fascinat- 


ing. 
—William Randel 


THE VENGEANCE OF THE GODS. By 
Rex Warner. Michigan State College Press. 
$3.50. 

This is a dynamic retelling of Greek 
myth. The clear, forceful modern style com- 
pels us to relive the titanic struggles of 
Zeus, Prometheus, Hercules and many 
others with a feeling of meaning for our 
day. The eternally primeval emotions of 


vengeance, desire, and fear are counteracted 
by tenderness, reconciliation, and nobility as 
the characters come to life. Zeus is a god, 
but also a “dictator.” Hercules can be vul- 
gar and naive as well as powerful. Admetus 
can think of his “friend Apollo.” These 
characters are no stereotypes. This book 
combines Homeric objectivity with warm, 
human insight into eternal truths. 


—Allan Thomson 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
NOVEL. By Henri Peyre. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $5.00. 


This study, a comprehensive survey of 
French novelists since 1930, emphasizes the 
critical intelligence, authenticity, and tran- 
scendence of self characteristic of the best 
contemporary French fiction, which is ar- 
tistically preoccupied with a concern for 
communicative language and a tendency to- 
ward surrealistic imaginative effects. Es- 
pecially challenging to American readers 
should be the basic humanism of Saint-Ex- 
upéry, Malraux, and Camus. Also twentieth- 
century Southern writers are justly ap- 
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praised since from their sense of tragedy 
and emotional vitality they have taught 
French novelists lessons of concrete, effec- 
tive portrayals of men actively involved in 
life. Courage and constructive criticism im- 
pel many recent French novelists. 

—J. Russell Reaver 


ARTS AND IDEAS. By William Fleming. 
Holt. $10.00. 

An unusual and fascinating study of the 
major periods of Western art, with empha- 
sis upon representative masterpieces from 
architecture, sculpture, painting, literature, 
and music. The author has provided a much- 
needed textbook for general humanities 
courses as well as an interesting and read- 
able survey for anyone who wishes to un- 
derstand the development of our culture. 
Distinctive features of the book are the de- 
tailed analyses of works of art with numer- 
ous illustrations from both the visual arts 
and music, the focus upon geographical cen- 
ters where artists lived and worked to- 
gether, and the clear explanation of the 
world of ideas shared by these artists. 


—Sarah Herndon 


DICKENS AND HIS READERS. By 
George H. Ford. Princeton University 
Press. $6.00. 

This book undertakes to trace the aspects 
of novel criticism from 1836 to the present, 
with reference to Dickens as a springboard. 
Aware of the current biographical interest 
in Dickens, the author follows readers’ re- 
actions to Dickens through 117 years by 
examining critical essays, letters, memoirs, 
diaries, autobiographies, and reviews, The 
author’s notes are copious. A selected bibli- 
ography deals only with works bearing on 
novel criticism. An appendix furnishes a 
list of Dickens’ own collection of discussions 
of his works, This book is an able and schol- 
arly study of the English attitude toward 
the novel in general and toward Dickens’ 
novels in particular, highly readable and 
informative. 

—Hudson Rogers 


LOOKING BEYOND. By Lin Yutang. 
Prentice-Hall. $4.95, 

The time is 2004 A.D., the place an un- 
charted South Pacific island, where the 


philosopher, Laos, has established an ideal 
society. Laos believed that the modern 
world had grown so complex that men had 
become mere cogs. What was needed, he 
thought, was a refuge from progress and 
complexity, a haven where men could re- 
gain their independence and individuality. 
So he established a semi-pastoral utopia, 
where men could live simple, happy, crea- 
tively useful lives, where, instead of trying 
to master Nature, men could live in har- 
mony with her. The book is filled with 
charming characters, who talk intelligently, 
entertainingly, and indefatigably about man 
and his problems. The trouble is that they 
talk far too much, and at length they all be- 
come a bit tiresome. The book would have 
been twice as good if it had been half as 
long. 
—James Preu 


MY LOVE AFFAIR WITH THE STATE 
OF MAINE. By Gertrude Mackenzie with 
Ruth Goode. Simon and Schuster. $3.50. 

The enterprize, ingenuity, and remark- 
able energy that two attractive young 
women from New York City exhibit in 
establishing a general merchandise business 
at a summer resort in Maine are revealed 
in this book. Scotty Mackenzie, the narra- 
tor, and her friend, Dorothy Mignault, buy 
a run-down property and in two seasons of 
almost frenzied activity succeed in eclips- 
ing anything previously known in Goose 
Rocks—-only to have their creation de- 
stroyed by a forest fire that almost wiped 
out the village, yet failed to mar their cour- 
age or their confidence. The Maine “charac- 
ter” and the Maine weather are more than 
by-products in this amusing record, 

Television 

Irvin Settle has set himself what appears 
to be—and should be—an annual chore in 
the editing of Top TV Shows of the Year 
(Hastings House, $5.50). In spite of such 
restrictions ‘as legal tangles, difficulties of 
clearance, and lack of space, Mr. Settle has 
come up with a good sampling of complete 
scripts from some of the best shows on tele- 
vision, Technical staging directions are held 
to a minimum. The reader doesn’t ‘have to 
know a CU from an ECU or even a dolly, 
but if he wants to know Mr. Settle has 
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thoughtfully supplied a dictionary of TV 
terms. 

How to Write for Television (Hastings 
House, $2.50) is a slim volume that packs 
much good sense and valuable advice into 
its fewer than a hundred pages. Ten of the 
outstanding writers for television have con- 
tributed articles edited by William I. Kauf- 
man. They give brisk, straight-from-the- 
shoulder advice to the would-be TV writer. 

Sol Cornberg has revised Television 
Techniques (Harper, $5.00) by the late 
Hoyland Bettinger. It is a concise “how-to” 
and “why” book on television, starting with 
electrons whirling around the central nu- 
cleus and closing with some still-to-be an- 
swered questions about color teievision pro- 
duction. A broad survey for the beginning 
TV student, its chief use is probably in the 
classroom, 

—Roy Flynn 


Personal Narrative 
In The Lonely Sky (Holt, $3.95), Wil- 


liam Bridgeman tells of his experience as a 
test pilot in rocket-type ships flying at blis- 
tering speeds. With the aid of Jacqueline 
Hazard he captures in lucid prose the 
beauty and thrill of adventures that etch 
themselves into the reader’s consciousness. 
Courage and danger, pride in accomplish- 
ment, concern with technical problems—all 
are parts of this interesting record. 

Denis Johnston, correspondent for BBC 
during World War II, recounts in Nine 
Rivers from Jordan (Atlantic-Little, 
Brown, $5.00) his varied experiences in dif- 
ferent lands. He writes with irony, pathos, 
and humor, telling of battles, bistros, and 
boredom. The book is as much a revelation 
of the author as of the subjects he chooses. 
Published last year in England, it has been 
termed “a landmark of the literature of 
war,” 

Heroic Heart (Random House, $3.00) is 
made up of the diary and letters of Kim 
Malthe-Bruun, edited by his mother. Kim 
was executed by the Gestapo on April 6, 


1945, for his activities in the Danish Un- 
derground. Here is a record of his boyhood 
and youth, of his falling in love at seven- 
teen, of the love he bore his sweetheart and 
his mother, of his lofty ideals and danger- 
ous adventures. He loved the sea, hated the 
enemy—and died for freedom. The book is 
translated by Gerry Bothmer into memor- 
able prose. 


In The House on Nauset Marsh (Norton, 
$3.75), Dr. Wyman Richardson, who prac- 
ticed medicine in Boston and taught at Har- 
vard Medical School, has told of his life 
apart from his profession. Here he reveals 
his great interest in the land and sea birds 
of Cape Cod, his love for the sea, for the 
weather, for the flora and fauna—in short, 
for all nature in a setting that to him was 
an earthly paradise. A discerning eye, keen 
humor, and skill in writing distinguish this 
posthumuous book. 

Joseph Scholmer’s Vorkuta (Holt, $3.75) 
is the report of a German doctor’s imprison- 
ment in the Russian slave city of Vorkuta, 
After a travesty of a trial, he was given a 
twenty-five year sentence for espionage. He 
did what he could for his fellow prisoners, 
although not allowed to practice medicine. 
The record is not entirely grim; there is 
friendship and at times humor to lighten 
the pages. Dr. Scholmer was freed after 
three and a half years for reasons as inex- 
plicable as his conviction. His book pays 
tribute to the vigor of the human spirit in 
its aspiration for freedom. 

Danton’s Inferno (Hastings House, 
$3.95). is the provocative title of Danton 
Walker’s “story of a columnist and how he 
grew.” In sprightly manner, the author re- 
lates interesting incidents about remarkable 
people, himself by no means the least re- 
markable. His venture into music reviewing, 
especially his report on Lily Pons’ midriff, 
the nostalgia of his return to his home 
town of Pensacola, Florida, his work as 
bookkeeper for Harpo Marx, and the pho- 
tograph sections are among the highlights 
of this entertaining book. 


Paperbacks 


The volumes listed in the classics section 
are attractive in format, well printed on 
good paper, and each has valuable editorial 


aids. The works under “fiction” and “non- 
fiction” below are largely reprints, with an- 
notations to mark certain exceptions. 
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Classics 


THE GREEK MYTHS. By Robert Graves. 
Penguin. Two volumes—$.95 each. 

A retelling of Greek stories—“. . . written 
expressly as a companion to The Penguin 
Classics.” 


THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. Trans- 
lated by J. A. K. Thomson. Penguin. 


THE AENEID OF VERGIL. Translated 
by Kevin Guinagh. Rinehart Editions. $.75. 


THE HISTORIES OF GARGANTUA 
AND PANTAGRUEL. By Francois Rabel- 
ais. Translated by J. M. Cohen. Penguin. 


Two Novels from the 1860's 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles 
Dickens. Penguin. $.85. 


MISS RAVENEL’S CONVERSION 
FROM SECESSION TO LOYALTY. By 
John William DeForest. Edited by Gordon 
S. Haight. Rinehart Editions. $1.45. 

An important American novel may now 
get the attention it deserves in this well edi- 
ted and attractively presented new edition. 


Literary History 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by Boris Ford. Penguin. $.95. 

The second volume of A Guide to Eng- 
lish Literature presents an admirable collec- 
tion of essays constituting a survey of the 
English literary renaissance. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By B. Ifor Evans, Pen- 
guin. $.65. 


Brief, clear, and discerning. 
Fiction 
MURDER’S NEST. By Charlotte Arm- 
strong. Pocket. 25¢. 


TARGET IN TAFFETA. By Ben Benson. 
Bantam. 25¢. 


THE COMPLETE STORIES OF ERS- 


KINE CALDWELL. Signet. 50¢. 

SON OF A HUNDRED KINGS. By 
Thomas B. Costain. Permabooks, 50¢. 
BEYOND THIS PLACE. By A. J. Cro- 
nin. Bantam. 50¢. 


NO VILLAIN NEED BE. By Vardis 
Fisher. Pocket. 35¢. 

MR. MIDSHIPMAN HORNBLOWER. 
By C. S. Forester. Bantam. 35¢. 

THE COBWEB. By William Gibson. Ban- 
tam. 50¢. 

THE KENTUCKIANS. By Janice Holt 
Giles. Bantam. 35¢. 

THE END OF THE AFFAIR. By Gra- 
ham Greene. Bantam. 35¢. 

ORIENT EXPRESS. By Graham Greene. 
Bantam, 25¢. 

THE. FASCINATOR. By Theordora 
Keogh. Signet. 25¢. 

THE SYNDIC. By Cyril M. Kornbluth. 
Bantam. 25¢. - 

THE LOTUS AND THE WIND. By John 
Masters. Bantam. 35¢. 

THE BRIDGES OF TOKO-RI. By James 
A. Michener. Bantam. 25¢. 

BOTANY BAY. By Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall. Permabooks, 35¢. 
HIRED HAND. By Nelson Nye. Pocket. 
25¢. 

THE BIG MONEY. By John Dos Passos. 
Pocket. 50¢. 

STAR SHORT NOVELS. Edited by Fred- 
erick Pohl. Ballantine. 35¢. 

Contains three original short novels: Jes- 
samyn West’s “Little Men,” Lester del 
Rey’s “For I Am a Jealous People,” and 
Theodore Sturgeon’s “To Here and the 
Easel.” 

TO A GOD UNKNOWN. By John Stein- 
beck. Bantam. 35¢. 

THE CRY AND THE COVENANT. By 
Morton Thompson. Signet. 50¢. 

SIR ROGUE. By Leslie Turner White. 
Pocket. 35¢. 

STORIES OF THE FOREIGN LEGION. 
By Percival C. Wren. Permabooks, 35¢. 


Nonfiction 


SEX AND THE NATURE OF THINGS. 
By N. J. Berrill. Pocket. 35¢. 

THE SILENT WORLD. By Captain J. Y. 
Cousteau with Frederic Dumas. Pocket. 35¢. 
THE UNITED NATIONS AND HOW 
IT WORKS. By David Cushman Coyle. 
Signet Key. 35¢. An original. 

THE CREATIVE PROCESS. Edited by 
Brewster Ghiselin. Mentor. 50¢. 

PEACE WITH GOD. By Billy Graham. 
Permabooks. 35¢. 
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HOW TO WORK WITH TOOLS AND 
WOOD. Edited by Fred Gross. Pocket. 25¢. 
YOUR OWN BOOK CAMPCRAFT. 
By Catherine T. Hammett. Pocket. 35¢. 
STRANGE AS IT SEEMS. By Elsie Hix. 
Bantam. 25¢. 

PEACE OF MIND. By Joshua Loth Lieb- 
man. Bantam. 35¢. 

YOUR GUIDE TO FINANCIAL SECUR- 
ITY. By Sidney Margolius. Signet Key. 
35¢. An original. 

CULTURAL PATTERNS AND TECH- 
NICAL CHANGE. Edited by Margaret 
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Mead. Mentor. 50¢. An original. 

THE POCKET BOOK OF OGDEN 
NASH. With an introduction by Louis Un- 
termeyer. Pocket. 35¢. 

NEW WORLD WRITING, NO. 7. Men- 
tor. 50¢. An original selection. 

NOW IS THE TIME. By Lillian Smith. A 
Dell First Edition, 25¢. 

THE BASEBALL ALMANAC. Fdited by 
Hy Turkin. Pocket. 35¢. 

THE NATURE OF LIVING THINGS. 
By C. Brooke Worth and Robert K. En- 
ders. Signet Key. 35¢. An original. 


Professional Books and Pamphlets 


(Unsigned reviews are by the editor of The ENGLISH JoURNAL) 


LITERATURE AND MUSIC AS RE- 
SOURCES FOR SOCIAL STUDIES. By 
Ruth Tooze and Beatrice P. Krone. Pren- 
tice-Hall. Pp. 457. 

This unique and valuable reference book 
is addressed to teachers of social studies, 
but English teachers and teachers in core 
curriculum may find it helpful in locating 
materials to be used in topical units or 
units in folklore, or in correlating music 
with the study of literature. The volume is 
divided into three major parts: I. Growing 
Up As a Citizen of the U.S.A.; Il. Grow- 
ing Up As a Citizen of the World; Ill. A 
World Growing in Understanding. An ex- 
tensive book list and music list follows each 
of these parts. The running discussion is 
fluent, and extensive use of sub-headings 
adds to the convenience of the book as a 
reference source. 


TRENDS IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CURRICULUM GUIDES. By Eleanor 
Merritt and Henry Harap. Peabody College 
for Teachers. Nashville, Tenn. Pp. 43. $.50. 

This survey of courses of study published 
in 1951 through 1953 may be helpful to local 
curriculum committees. The data interest- 
ingly reveal current curriculum trends in the 
various subject areas. One-third of the 112 
teaching guides in language arts under study 
were subdivided into units of work. Integra- 
tion of the language arts was indicated in 
one-half of the guides. The authors con- 
clude: “There appears to be an increasing 
emphasis upon communication, which usu- 
ally implies that greater stress is placed on 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
than on form or structure.” 


COMING IN THE Journal 


Junior High Christmas Unit 
Teaching Depth Reading 


Teaching Language—Louis Zahner 


Drama Workshop 
Television Symposium 
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ANTHOLOGY 


UAOVENTURE 


The L. W. Singer Series in Literature. 
PROSE AND POETRY FOR ENJOY- 
MENT (ninth grade) by J. Kenner Agnew 
and Agnes L, McCarthy, pp. 626; PROSE 
AND POETRY FOR APPRECIATION 
(tenth grade) by J. Kenner Agnew and 
Agnes L. McCarthy, pp. 694; PROSE AND 
POETRY OF AMERICA (eleventh grade) 
by Agnes L. McCarthy and Delmar Roda- 
baugh, pp. 750; and PROSE AND POET- 
RY OF ENGLAND (twelfth grade) by 
Delmar Rodabaugh and Agnes L. McCar- 
thy, pp. 716. 

Combining a variety of approaches in 
presentation of literary selections, this se- 
ries is organized by topic in the ninth grade, 
by “theme within type” in the tenth, by 
type and chronology in the eleventh, and 
by chronology in the twelfth year. 

Advocates of “life adjustment through 
literature” will welcome inclusion in the 
first book of the themes, “Understanding 
Ourselves and Others” and “Enriching Our 
Lives.” With many high-interest selections 
illustrating each literary type, the second 
book will be especially pleasing to teachers 
who believe that appreciation of literature 
can be taught best within the types frame- 
work. In the third book, the descriptions of 
each literary period by modern writers and 
by “men who were there” will be attractive 
to those who believe in “beginning where 
the pupils are.” With its familiar sections 
on “The Anglo-Saxon Period,” “The Eliza- 
bethan Age,” and “The Romantic Move- 
ment,” the fourth anthology will be reas- 
suring to teachers who are on unfamiliar 
ground when they approach the teaching of 
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literature on any other basis than that of 
chronology. 

For teachers who expect a set series of 
English classics included in their antholo- 
gies, these texts will be disappointing. In 
the place of Idylls of the King, Silas Mar- 
ner, and Hamlet, for example, will be found 
prose and poetry known to have general ap- 
peal for teen-agers, Excerpts from The 
Human Comedy, Swiftwater, The Tree of 
Liberty, and The Light in the Forest sup- 
plant the English novels. The poetry of Carl 
Sandburg, Robert Frost, Ogden Nash, Max- 
well Anderson, W. H. Auden, Stephen 
Spender, and T. S. Eliot has been given 
prominent place. On the whole, however, 
the anthologies are an inviting blend of the 
works of authors of past and present-day 
America and England. Little space is given 
to literature of other nations. 


Ingrid M. Strom 
School of Education 
Indiana University 


SPEECH AND YOUR PERSONALITY. 
By Theodore F. Nelson and W. Kirtley At- 
linson. Benj. H. Sanborn. Pp. 454. 

Here is a speech textbook that is both 
functional and enjoyable for the student. It 
is presented in a personalized and motivat- 
ing manner with such chapters as: “You 
Converse With Others,” “You Polish Your 
Manners,” and “You Talk At Special Occa- 
sions.” The authors’ central theme is 
“Speech development is a matter of total 
personality growth;” thus Speech and Your 
Personality becomes more than a textbook 
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in speech theory. The “Aids To Achieve- 
ment” at the end of each chapter are espe- 
cially noteworthy. The book is arranged in 
such a manner that the student’s speaking 
experience progresses from the least formal 
form, conversation, to the more formal plat- 
form speaking situations. This is a textbook 
that lends itself well to either the one- 
semester or two-semester fundamentals 
course. 


Arline Amend 
Jackson High School 
Miami, Florida 


POETRY SERIES. (Readings from Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and Rudyard Kipling by 
John A. Nist). Idiom Recording Company. 
Division of Field Services. Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 12- 
inch, 33 1/3 r.p.m. $4.50. 

This record, the second in a series, has 
much the same to recommend it as does its 
predecessor on Poe and Lindsay. Again we 
have the unpretentious, sympathetic read- 
ing of John A. Nist, who apparently keeps 
in mind that he is reading and not acting, 
especially in the dialect poems. He reads 
“On the Road to Mandalay” and “Gunga 
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Din” with good effect, but his “The Ballad 
of East and West” lacks spirit. He reads 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, numbers 18, 29, 30, 
55, 60, 71, 73, 90, 116, 129, and 140, of which 
numbers 29 and 90 are especially well done. 
Also included are seven of Shakespeare’s 
songs. Here we observe that Mr. Nist is not 
a great reader (e.g., compare his reading of 
“Full Fathom Five” to the beautiful one of 
Eva LeGallienne in her record of “British 
Poetry”), but he is a very good reader. 

The readings are preceded by introduc- 
tions spoken by Joseph P. Kelly, whose 
generalizations about Kipling and Shake- 
speare are admirably chosen. Each phrase 
offers something for discussion and de- 
parture in the high school and college class- 
room. However, his introduction to “The 
Ballad of East and West” is too short and 
too general. 

Technically, the record is excellent. It 
can be used in more than one way in teach- 
ing, but this writer feels that its best use 
(especially in the case of Shakespeare) is 
in the provision for and fostering of en- 
joyment and appreciation. 


John T. Muri 
Hammond, High School 
Hammond, Indiana 


Junior Books 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 
(All Reviews in this issue by JERRY SAGSTETTER) 


THE YOUNG VOYAGEUR. By Dirk 
Gringhuis. Whittlesey House. $2.75. 


Danny O’Hara’s dream is to become a 
voyageur like his friend Jacques. He runs 
away from home and sails with Jacques on 
a trading expedition north of Fort Detroit. 
Because the Indians hate Englishmen, he 
must disguise himself as a French Canadian 
and later as a Chippewa Indian in order to 
save his life. During Indian massacres and 
flights for his life, Danny grows into a real 
north woodsman. 

Mr. Gringhuis has written a book which 
will provide excitement for adventure- 
minded boys and girls. The historical set- 
ting adds zest to the thrills of Danny’s ad- 
ventures, 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. By Alan Paton. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $2.75. 

The author of Cry, the Beloved Country 
and Too Late the Phalarope has written a 
guided tour of his country for young people. 
From the landing at Cape Town through 
Kimberly, Johannesburg, Kruger National 
Park, and many other famous and interest- 
ing spots, and finally back to Cape Town, 
Mr. Paton is a helpful and informative 
guide. He tries to show the reader a true 
picture of South Africa, without omitting 
the bad or overemphasizing the good. The 
last chapter deals with his own opinions 
about questions of immediate concern to 
South Africans. 
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Mr. Paton’s manner is easy and informal, 
and his picture is realistic. He discusses 
South Africa’s problems with facility and 
understanding, on a level which will be un- 
derstood by young people. This book is 
highly recommended. 


ADVENTURE IN STORE. By Helen Mil- 
ler Swift. Longmans. $3.00. 


The choice between going to work after 
finishing high school and going to college is 
an easy one for Joan Peters. She wants to 
be a department store buyer, and she doésn’t 
want to waste four years in college before 
starting her career. Despite wishes that Joan 
go to college, her parents allow her a year 
to work in a store before a definite decision 
is made, During this year, Joan learns much 
about people, about a store career, and about 
herself. 

Believable and obviously authentic, Ad- 
venture in Store is a good, informative ca- 
reer novel. The character of Joan Peters is 
clearly defined, and girls will recognize her. 
Her problem of whether or not to further 
her education, and her eventual solution of 
it, will interest many girls. 


UNCHARTED VOYAGE. By Bill Brown. 
Coward-McCann. $2.75. 


What boy at one time or another has not 
wanted to sail to the South Seas? Based on 
a true experience, this is the story of Seth 
Cabbit, who, with two companions, sailed 
on a tiny schooner to Tahiti. Mingled with 
the excitement of a long sailboat voyage is 
the mystery surrounding Seth’s parents and 
a strange message which he receives just 
before they sail. 

The author, who actually made such a 
cruise himself, writes with authenticity and 
realism. The young reader will enjoy this 
believeable adventure full of intrigue and 
mystery. 


STEAMBOAT’S COMING. By Annette 
Turngren, Longmans. $2.75. 

From his father’s farm on the Mississippi 
River, Will Morgan has long watched the 
majestic steamboats as they churn up and 
down. His ambition is to be a pilot like his 

friend Stephen Hanks. However, Will has 
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to fight a personal battle against his own 
cockiness and irresponsibility. Family needs 
lead him and his friend Bengt Lindstrom to 
a lumber camp in the north, where they 
learn to take on the responsibilities of men. 
Will’s greatest desire is finally achieved, as 
he agrees to take a humble job on the 
steamboat and work up to pilot. 

The historic setting provides this story’s 
greatest asset—its atmosphere. The reader 
gets a real insight into the life of the lum- 
ber camps in northern Minnesota and the 
life that was led along the upper Mississippi 
River. The characterization of Will Mor- 
gan and his family is very good. 


JAVA JIVE. By Dorcthy Lyons. Harcourt. 
$2.75. 


Ginny Atkins, a red-headed miss with a 
yen for horses, is unable to convince her 
family that they should buy one. Through a 
scrics of amusing episodes, though, she 
finally acquires Java Jive, and the rest of 
the story is concerned with her adventures 
with him. 

Ginny Atkins is a real person, a girl who 
will amuse and interest young readers, The 
author has done an excellent job of por- 
traying a “typical” teen-ager who is scatter- 
brained and unreliable until she has some- 
thing to work for. The family life in 
this book is particularly interesting and 
vivid. 


THE MIGHTY SOO. By Clara Ingram 
Judson. Follett. $3.50. 

Subtitled Five Hundred Years at Sault 
Ste. Marie, this is a history of the canal and 
the little towns which were built between 
Lakes Huron and Superior, Beginning with 
the Indian occupation of this section which 
is rich in furs and minerals, and coming up 
through modern times, the author has writ- 
ten a vivid picture of the hardships and the 
advantages of life at Sault Ste. Marie. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the story of Charles 
Harvey, the first man who succeeded in 
building a canal to connect the two great 
lakes. Now, of course, the “Soo” has mod- 
ern locks operated by the governments of 
Canada and the United States; these locks 
see the passage of many ships per day bear- 
ing cargo for American ports. The illustra- 
tions are well done. 
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THE CHALLENGER. By Frank Wald- 
man. World. $2.50. 

Here is a book of boxing as complex as 
the sport itself and realistic in its interpre- 
tation of a world of human activity that 
often is sordid and unpleasant. In plet the 
book is simple. Joe Scott, a young college 
boxer, determines to take the heavyweight 
championship away from the present holder 
largely because of a personal grudge. The 
depth of the book comes in the complexity 
of the boxing world he meets. The public is 
fickle in its affection; he meets both popu- 
larity and scorn. He learns to live with in- 
sults and taunts. Here is a rugged action 
story that has more than casual interest 
for the teen-aged boy. 


ROOKIE COACH. By Reed Fulton. Dou- 
bleday. $2.75. 

The author has written a sports story 
from a new angle—that of the coach. Bill 
Taylor comes to Barkland High School 
during his first year of coaching, and is 
given the job of making winning teams out 
of a group of boys who are spiritless and not 
always honest. Added to his problems as a 
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first-year coach in a strange school is the an- 
tagonism of Harrison Thoms, local sports- 
writer. Bill attempts to swing the whole 
school toward fair play, good sportsman- 
ship, and honest sports. 

The story is an engrossing one and is 
ably written. The young reader will perhaps 
recognize some aspects of his own high 
school in Barkland High. The author, a high 
school principal, knows his subject and does 
an excellent treatment of it. This book is 
worthwhile reading for adolescent boys. 


ELEPHANT TRAMP. By George Lewis 
as told to Byron Fish. Little, Brown. $4.00. 

George “Slim” Lewis is a_ personal 
friend of most of the elephants in the United 
States. He has handled elephants for cir- 
cuses and zoos during most of his life. 
This book, the story of those elephants and 
of the many facts and anecdotes connected 
with Mr. Lewis’ life, disproves the mis- 
conceptions that most people have about 
these animals, such as that they are afraid 
of mice. Here is a good factual account, 
spiced with tales of real-life experiences. 
It is a good book for both boys and girls. 


emus Fifteenth year of successful publication =—— 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 
A complete source of new, royalty-free 
plays for grades one through high 
school, published monthly during the 
school year. (Indexed in The Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature.) 


Each issue contains: 


PLAYS written specifically for each grade level— 
primary, intermediate, junior high and high school 
—plus a section of radio plays. 

PLAYS for celebrating all important holidays; also 
special occasions such as Book Week, Red Cross 
Week, and Education Week, 

PLAYS for 
mysteries, legends. 


All of the plays are designed for easy, inexpen- 
sive production and may be produced ROYALTY- 
FREE by subscribers. 


(8 issues a year—October through May) 
$4 a year Two years, $7 


PLAYS, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street © Boston 16, Mass. 
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Its Easy to Teach With... 
A WINNING COMBINATION 


/ 
y ENJOYING ENGLISH — PROSE AND POETRY 


h % 

The teacher using these two outstanding textbook series is supplied with the 
most adaptable, modern, precision tools an English instructor could have. 
ENJOYING ENGLISH (3-12) is a complete grammar—composition program. 
Students master the grammar, language, and usage skills through interesting, 
challenging content. The PROSE AND POETRY Series (4-12) contains the 
ultimate in modern, contemporary and historical literature with only the 
most appropriate and teachable selections included. For the most complete, 
well-organized language arts program available, ENJOYING ENGLISH 
and PROSE AND POETRY stand out, head and shoulders above the field. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


How ‘dated’ is your dictionary? 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, 
COLLEGE EDITION 


has been adopted by the Department 
of English at the new United States Air 
Force Academy, Denver, Colorado. 
Recommended at more than 700 col- 


IN VARIOUS BINDINGS, FROM $5.00 
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to help your students 
to a higher peak in writing 
proficiency 


The new NCTE theme paper is designed with a view to practical teaching of 
writing. A check list on the back helps the teacher to remain consistent in his grad- 
ing, and shows the student what his grade is based on. Packages of 33 sheets, shipped 
in cartons of 72 packages. Ruled or unruled, but specify only in carton lots, as it 
cannot be mixed. 1 carton (preferred minimum shipment), $0.17 per package, or 
$12.24 per carton, 2 or more cartons (ordered in whole-carton lots only), $0.15 
per package, or $10.80 per carton. Broken lots (fewer than 72 packages, or frac- 
tions of cartons), $0.20 per package. MINIMUM ORDER, 20 PACKAGES. 


Can you SEE literature? 
You can if you order the Literary-Pictorial Map of the United States. Measuring 66 
by 44 inches, this six-color, plasticized-paper map includes 350 literary titles, 3 inset 
maps, 1000 names of authors, and 19 regional listings. Prepared by Denoyer- 
Geppert to sell for $7.00 (nonmember's price), it is available to NCTE members 
for $5.60. Order Stock Number DG-1. 


The Children’s Literary Map of London shows famous streets, buildings, and parks 
on gaily colored paper, measuring 26 by 22 inches. To members, $1.50. To non- 
members, $1.75. Order Stock Number DG-2, 


Can you HEAR literature? 
Recordings make the hearing of literature possible. Edgar Allan Poe, read for NCTE 
by Gilbert Highet. THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM. 10”, 3314, rpm. $3.50 
plus 10% tax to nonmembers. $2.50 plus 10% tax to members. Stock number 
RL20-3, 


Also available from NCTE through commercial producers are Everyman, Eliza- 
bethan Love Songs and Harpsichord Pieces, Edgar Allan Poe read by Basil Rath- 
bone, and Vichel Lindsay on 12”, 331/, rpm. To members, $4.75. To nonmembers, 
$5.95. See the catalog or write NCTE for details. 
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Living Your English 


BOOK 1, BOOK 2, BOOK 3, BOOK 4 


slow For grades 9-12. A unique textbook-workbook combination 
planned especially for slow learners ¢ Clear explanatory 


text and practice materials with simple vocabulary and 
learners sentence structure © Based on teen- 
age interests ¢ Frequent repetition 
e Self-correction devices ¢ Easiest 
series of composition texts available 
COLTON today ¢ Stresses the importance of 
“getting the idea” rather than “do- 
ing the assignment” e Lively, mean- 


DAVIS ingful cartoons e 


Teachers will save hours through 

the use of the Teacher's Manuais, 
HANSHAW Answer Strips for self-scoring, and 
Tests with answers. 


for 


Teen-Age Tales 


reluctant Miscellany of stories and articles e Simple enough to be 
understood by retarded readers—the level of reading diffi- 
culty is fifth-sixth grade e Mature appeal to high school 
readers age group—the level of interest is teen-age « Dramatically 
illustrated in color e Teacher's Manuals available « 


Try Teen-Age Tales 


STRANG with your students 


who don’t like to . 


for 


AND stand what 


read, or with those > 
whose reading tastes 


ROBERTS are limited to the > aft 


comics. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: New York 14, Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, 
Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 
HOME OFFICE: Boston 16 


BOOK 1, BOOK 2 
=~ 
read, or with those 
- 
they — ar: 


